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Week Ending Friday, February 3, 1984 


Space Program 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
January 28, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

Three days ago in my State of the Union 
message I spoke to you about taking on the 
challenge of America’s next frontier, space, 
as one of four great goals for the eighties. 
Well, today I'd like to tell you more about 
that challenge, about how we can advance 
America’s leadership in space through the 
end of this century and well into the next, 
and how, by reaching for exciting goals in 
space, we'll serve the cause of peace and 
create a better life for all of us here on 
Earth. 

For a quarter of a century, we’ve moved 
steadily forward in the exploration and utili- 
zation of space, extending our knowledge of 
our solar system, our galaxy, and our uni- 
verse. The space shuttle, our most recent 
advance in space technology, gives us rou- 
tine access to space. 

Just as the Yankee Clipper ships of the 
last century symbolized American vitality, 
our space shuttles today capture the opti- 
mistic spirit of our times. Our many 
achievements have proven that we can do 
much in space and that there’s much more 
we must do to ensure that America lives up 
to her description—a land of hope and op- 
portunity. 

Our space goals will chart a path of prog- 
ress toward creating a better life for all 
people who seek freedom, prosperity, and 
security. 

Our approach to space has three ele- 
ments. Let me discuss each of them briefly. 
The first is a commitment to build a perma- 
nently manned space station to be in orbit 
around the Earth within a decade. It will be 
a base for many kinds of scientific, commer- 
cial, and industrial activities and a stepping- 
stone for further goals. 

Scientists from NASA, universities, and 
private industry will do research in and 


around the space station—research that’s 
only possible in the zero-gravity and 
vacuum of space. As needed, private indus- 
try will fund expansions of the NASA facili- 
ty where companies can manufacture new 
products and provide new services. 

But most importantly, like every step for- 
ward, a space station will not be an end in 
itself but a doorway to even greater prog- 
ress in the future. In this case, a space sta- 
tion will open up new opportunities for ex- 
panding human commerce and learning 
and provide a base for further exploration 
of that magnificent and endless frontier of 
space. 

International cooperation, the second ele- 
ment of our plan, has long been a guiding 
principle of the United States space pro- 
gram. The tricentennial of the first German 
immigration to America was celebrated last 
year with a joint space effort. Just as our 
friends were asked to join us in the shuttle 
program, our friends and allies will be invit- 
ed to join with us in the space station 
project. 

The third goal of our space strategy will 
be to encourage American industry to move 
quickly and decisively into space. Obstacles 
to private sector space activities will be re- 
moved, and we'll take appropriate steps to 
spur private enterprise in space. 

We expect space-related investments to 
grow quickly in future years, creating many 
new jobs and greater prosperity for all 
Americans. Companies interested in putting 
payloads into space, for example, should 
have ready access to private sector launch 
services. 

Transportation Secretary Elizabeth Dole 
will work to stimulate the private sector 
investment in commercial, unmanned space 
boosters. We need a thriving, commercial 
launch industry. NASA, along with other 
departments and agencies, will be taking a 
number of initiatives to promote private 
sector investment to ensure our lead over 
current and potential foreign competitors. 
So, we’re going to bring into play America’s 
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greatest asset—the vitality of our free enter- 
prise system. 

We've always prided ourselves on the pio- 
neer spirit that built America. Well, that 
spirit is a key to our future as well as our 
past. Once again, we’re on a frontier. Our 
willingness to accept this challenge will re- 
flect whether America’s men and women 
today have the same bold vision, the same 
courage and indomitable spirit that made us 
a great nation. 

The peaceful use of space promises great 
benefits to all mankind. It opens vast new 
opportunities for our industry and ingenu- 
ity. The only limits we have are those of our 
own courage and imagination. When Presi- 
dent John Kennedy challenged America to 
go to the Moon, he said it would not be one 
person going but an entire nation putting 
him there. 

Our space program has done so much to 
bring us together because it gives us the 
opportunity to be the kind of nation we 
want to be, the kind of nation we must 
always be—dreaming, daring, and creating. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


1984 Presidential Election 





Address to the Nation Announcing the 
Reagan-Bush Candidacies for Reelection. 
January 29, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

It’s been nearly 3 years since I first spoke 
to you from this room. Together we’ve 
faced many difficult problems, and I’ve 
come to feel a special bond of kinship with 
each one of you. Tonight I’m here for a 
different reason. I’ve come to a difficult 
personal decision as to whether or not I 
should seek reelection. 

When I first addressed you from here, 
our national defenses were dangerously 
weak, we had suffered humiliation in Iran, 
and at home we were adrift, possibly be- 
cause of a failure here in Washington to 
trust the courage and character of you, the 
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people. But worst of all, we were on the 
brink of economic collapse from years of 
government overindulgence and abusive 
overtaxation. Thus, I had to report that we 
were “in the worst economic mess since the 
Great Depression.” 

Inflation had risen to over 13 percent in 
1979 and to 19 percent in March of 1980. 
Those back-to-back years of price explosions 
were the highest in more than 60 years. In 
the 5 years before I came here, taxes had 
actually doubled. Your cost of living pay 
raises just bumped you into higher tax 
brackets. 

Interest rates over 21 percent, the high- 
est in 120 years; productivity, down 2 con- 
secutive years; industrial production down; 
actual wages and earnings down—the only 
things going up were prices, unemploy- 
ment, taxes, and the size of government. 
While you tightened your belt, the Federal 
Government tightened its grip. 

Well, things have changed. This past year 
inflation dropped down to 3.2 percent. In- 
terest rates, cut nearly in half. Retail sales 
are surging. Homes are being built and sold. 
Auto assembly lines are opening up. And in 
just the last year, 4 million people have 
found jobs—the greatest employment gain 
in 33 years. By beginning to rebuild our 
defenses, we have restored credible deter- 
rence and can confidently seek a secure 
and lasting peace, as well as a reduction in 
arms. 

As I said Wednesday night, America is 
back and standing tall. We’ve begun to re- 
store great American values—the dignity of 
work, the warmth of family, the strength of 
neighborhood, and the nourishment of 
human freedom. 

But our work is not finished. We have 
more to do in creating jobs, achieving con- 
trol over government spending, returning 
more autonomy to the States, keeping 
peace in a more settled world, and seeing if 
we can’t find room in our schools for God. 

At my inaugural, I quoted words that had 
been spoken over 200 years ago by Dr. 
Joseph Warren, president of the Massachu- 
setts Congress. “On you depend the for- 
tunes of America,” he told his fellow Ameri- 
cans. “You are to decide the important 
question on which rests the happiness and 
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liberty of millions yet unborn.” And he 
added, “Act worthy of yourselves.” 

Over these last 3 years, Nancy and I have 
been sustained by the way you, the real 
heroes of American democracy, have met 
Dr. Warren’s challenge. You were magnifi- 
cent as we pulled the Nation through the 
long night of our national calamity. You 
have, indeed, acted worthy of yourselves. 

Your high standards make us remember 
the central question of public service: Why 
are we here? Well, we’re here to see that 
government continues to serve you—not 
the other way around. 

We’re here to lift the weak and to build 
the peace and, most important, we’re here, 
as Dr. Warren said, to act today for the 
happiness and liberty of millions yet 
unborn, to seize the future so that every 
new child of this beloved Republic can 
dream heroic dreams. If we do less, we 
betray the memory of those who have 
given so much. 

This historic room and the Presidency 
belong to you. It is your right and responsi- 
bility every 4 years to give someone tempo- 
rary custody of this office and of the institu- 
tion of the Presidency. You so honored me, 
and I’m grateful—grateful and proud of 
what, together, we have accomplished. 

We have made a new beginning. Vice 
President Bush and I would like to have 
your continued support and cooperation in 
completing what we began 3 years ago. I 
am, therefore, announcing that I am a can- 
didate and will seek reelection to the office 
I presently hold. 

Thank you for the trust you’ve placed in 
me. God bless you, and good night. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:55 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 
His address was broadcast live on nation- 
wide radio and television and was paid for 
by the Reagan-Bush ‘84 committee. 


1984 Presidential Election 





Interview With Thomas DeFrank and 
Eleanor Clift of Newsweek. 
January 27, 1984 





The President’s Candidacy 
Mr. DeFrank. Obviously, Mr. President, 


we appreciate the chance to chat with you 
very much. Thank you. 


It probably will come as no surprise that 
we asked to talk with you on the presump- 
tion that on Sunday night you'll be telling 
us that you’re going to announce for reelec- 
tion. Now, obviously, this is off the record 
until Monday, so before we get into this, 
we're hoping you might tell us, off the 
record, whether we’re right about that. 


The President. Well, I don’t think so. I 
will do it on the supposition that you're 
interviewing me on the assumption that I 
ay going to run, and I'll answer according- 
y. 

Mr. DeFrank. Fair enough, all right. On 
that basis—— 


Ms. Clift. You don’t want to say the three 
little words, though? 


The President. No. 
Ms. Clift. No? 

The President. No. 
Mr. DeFrank. Okay. 


Ms. Clift. Well, all right, we'll imagine 
that that is the—that you have made a “go” 
decision, though. And I guess we want to 
ask you when you finally did make up your 
mind. 

The President. Well, making up my mind 
as to what the decision would be was left to 
the latest possible moment. I’ve always be- 
lieved, for one thing, that campaigns are 
too long. But I also—in the event that the 
answer was to be yes—I’ve always felt that 
it’s too easy to find yourself making deci- 
sions on the basis of the political ramifica- 
tions, rather than on what’s right or wrong 
with the decision that has to be made. And 
if I'd informed—when I was Governor of 
California I would not let a Cabinet discuss 
with me any political ramifications of any 
issue. I won’t let my Cabinet now do that. 
We will only discuss things on the basis of 
are they, or are they not, good for the 
people. 

But to nurse a decision, then, it’s a little 
bit like having seen the other fellow’s card 
in a cardgame. You may be the most honest 
person in the world, but you can’t take it 
out of your mind that you know where that 
card is. 
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Ms. Clift. Right. But you must have, at 
some point, made an emotional commit- 
ment to running again. Was that, like, a 
month ago? Or just 2 days ago or a week 
ago? Is there any-—— 

The President. Well, either way, it’s an 
emotional commitment 

Ms. Clift. ——set point? 

The President. ——as to whether you're 
going to walk away or whether you're going 
to keep on trying. I can only say it has 
been—what I guess I’m trying to say is that 
I tried very definitely in my own mind to 
not even consider what that decision was 
going to be for as long as I could and until I 
finally had to with all the ramifications that 
go with it, as to whether other people have 
enough advance notice, what they may 
want to do and so forth, and then I did it. 
And it has been fairly recently. 

Mr. DeFrank. When did you begin con- 
fiding with your staff, Mr. President, or 
with the Vice President, or other people in 
whom you've confided the decision? Some 
people say that happened over Christmas— 
or began happening over Christmas. 

The President. They had to come to me 
as to whether they were going to do the 
physical job of putting together an organi- 
zation, and that was done without any dec- 
laration from me, one way or the other. 
And to this moment, none of them have 
ever been told what that decision is going 
to be. 

Mr. DeFrank. Even now? 

Ms. Clift. What about your wife? Have 
you—— 

The President. Yes, there 

Ms. Clift. ——told her what you're going 
to do? 

The President. Yes, because whatever we 
do, it’s “we.” It’s always been that way with 
us, so obviously I would never make any 
important decision without her being very 
much a part of it. 

Mr. DeFrank. Did she have any reserva- 
tions, Mr. President? 

The President. No. | think normal wifely 
concerns for my welfare. Other than that, 
what is it the—there’s a man, writer, some 
many years ago—Robert Burton—who 
wrote that “there is no joy, there is no com- 


fort, there is no pleasure like to that of a 
good wife.” 
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Mr. DeFrank. Was this decision ever a 
close call on your mind, Mr. President? Or 
did you always assume, more or less, that 
you would run unless something major in- 
tervened along the way? 

The President. No, as I say, it was what I 
firmly believed, have always believed, that 
you get an indication from the people as to 
whether you should or not. And you can’t 
get that too early at all. 

Ms. Clift. Have you enjoyed the fact that 
you've been able to keep this air of mystery 
around this decision? 

The President. 1 never thought of it much 
from a standpoint of pleasure. It hasn’t 
been a game or anything with me. It’s just 
been a deeply held conviction that, oh, 
stems from a lot of things. I think cam- 
paigns are too long. I would welcome a lim- 
itation on them. I think one of the reasons 
for the increasingly low turnout in voters is 
not a lack of interest; I think it’s that we’ve 
bored them to death. They’re never free of 
something political going on. 

You couple that with the other things 
that I’ve told you already, about how I feel 
about not letting your mind dwell on those 
subjects, for fear it might affect your deci- 
sions on other things, and—so it wasn’t a 
game. No. I had enough on my desk with- 
out that. 

Mr. DeFrank. Now that you have decid- 
ed, Mr. President, what were the principal 
factors in deciding this? 

The President. Well, on the assumption 
that you’re going—it would be, number 
one, I think I have heard some encourage- 
ment from the people. But it would be the 
desire to finish what I think is well start- 
ed—the economic recovery, to get this 
country back into a growth pattern. To stop 
having these recurrent recessions, which 
we've had eight times since World War II, 
where we just go from one and then, in a 
temporary cure that distorts the economy 
and sets the stage for another one even 
worse 2 or 3 years beyond—to really have a 
solid recovery. And I think we have made a 
good start on that. 

In the international area, to really carry 
forward the effort to achieve real reduction 
of weapons. To set the stage for real negoti- 
ations with the Soviet Union, leading to 
peace in the world. To complete something 
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that I started early on in my administration 
with regard to our neighbors south of the 
border, that I don’t think we’ve ever car- 
ried out properly, and that is a friendship 
and a pattern of partnership in all these 
countries of the Americas that are so 
unique in this hemisphere. All of these 
things that remain unfinished. 

Ms. Clift. What is it that would have pre- 
vented you from running? Did you have a 
set of guidelines in your mind that you 
might—— 

The President. That would prevent it? 

Ms. Clift. That would have prevented it. 

The President. Well, suppose I came to 
the feeling that I could not accomplish 
these things that we were trying—this re- 
covery that has taken place, that it was 
beyond my capacity to get done? Suppose 
the people made it very evident that they 
didn’t like the course that we were on? 

Ms. Clift. Well, you’re riding very high in 
the polls right now, so I guess you got the 
message that you wanted from the people. 
Did you seek anyone’s counsel in making 
this decision, or was it totally a private—— 

The President. 1 thought it was something 
I had to do. Not counsel, but facts, such as 
polling and so forth. 

Mr. DeFrank. 1 think we're going to 
move on to another category here, Mr. 
President. But before we do, it sounds like 
you really did not spend a lot of time strug- 
gling with this in your own mind. And it 
also sounds like you have more or less 
sensed the decision in your own mind for 
an awful long time. Are we wrong about 
that? 

The President. Well, no, other than what 
I said about not having it in mind, or not 
playing with that in my mind until recently, 
because I felt that what we were doing was 
what my mind had to center on, not what 
effect it might have on someone. 

Mr. DeFrank. Okay. 


1984 Presidential Campaign 


Ms. Clift. Going into a campaign, what 
do you see as your biggest political hurdle? 

The President. Biggest political hurdle? 
Well, frankly, I have to say that some mis- 
perceptions that have been carefully craft- 
ed by a certain amount of demagoguery on 
the part of opponents of what we’ve been 
trying to do here. Issues that would have 


me uncaring for certain groups of our citi- 
zenry—and they’re not true, at all. And 
they’ve probably been the most frustrating 
thing that I personally have felt. And yet 
they have—the polls indicate—they have 
been able to create this perception. 

Let me take one. I won't get into the 
fairness thing or anything else, which I 
think is very unfair, that what they’re talk- 
ing about. But let’s take the one of the polls 
showing that people have an image of me 
that I might recklessly get us into a war, I 
go for violence. I came here believing that 
one of the greatest challenges was to bring 
us closer to peace. 

All through the campaign, it is true, I did 
not support agreements like SALT II, and I 
didn’t support them because they were 
simply placing limits on how many more 
weapons could be built, that you could con- 
tinue to expand militarily, but within cer- 
tain limits. And what I said over and over 
again was the time has come to sit down 
and talk about reducing the number of 
weapons in the world. 

Ms. Clift. But when you have troops in 
Lebanon and you have military involve- 
ment in Central America, how do you—and 
you did go into Grenada, and while that 
was a success, how do you then dispel the 
impression that you are a warmonger, I 
guess is the phrase that’s used? 

The President. Well, because I’ve lived 
long enough to remember that there was a 
World War I. And after 4 years of trying to 
avoid it on the part of President Wilson— 
what he called his policy of watchful wait- 
ing—we found ourselves embroiled in that 
war and unprepared for it because someone 
on the other side, namely the Kaiser, over 
and over again expressed his belief that 
America wouldn’t fight no matter what was 
done. And finally, they did those things to 
where there was no choice but to fight. 

Now, you come to World War II, and the 
same thing was true again. I know that mili- 
tary men of ours, after the war was over, 
when they could talk to their counterparts 
in Japan and they could talk about and 
rehash things, and their question was, “Why 
Pearl Harbor?” Why would they have done 
that? And these officers said, “Why not 
Pearl Harbor? You were holding military 
games in Louisiana, and your soldiers were 
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carrying wooden guns, and you were using 
cardboard tanks to simulate armored war- 
fare.” 

Ms. Clift. Mr. President, you’re not shy 
about mentioning your longevity, and you 
kid about your age. But do you think that 
your age is a potential political problem in 
the campaign? 

The President. No. 1 think somebody 
tried to make it one 4 years ago, and it 
didn’t work. And I’ve never heard it men- 
tioned, or I don’t—most of the time now 
they don’t even ask about it in the polls. 
And I’ve tried to start a rumor that I’m 
really not that old, that they mixed up the 
babies in the hospital. [Laughter] 

Mr. DeFrank. Mr. President, your speech 
in Atlanta yesterday seemed to suggest, at 
least to us, that you think Walter Mondale 
might be your potential opponent in the 
fall. Is that a fair reading of some of the 
things you said yesterday? 

The President. Well, you can’t deny the 
fact and your understanding that he’s out 
ahead. But I will tell you, I was most sur- 
prised when a number of you—well, not 
you or any magazines, but a number in the 
daily press—the media interpreted me at 
aiming a line at him. I hadn’t even thought 
about it. I was talking about them as a 
group. 

Ms. Clift. Oh, Democrats in general. 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. DeFrank. What do you think about 
Walter Mondale? 

The President. Frankly, I think he has 
tried to be all things to all people, and I 
think he’s made more promises than can 
probably—can possibly be kept, because as 
soon as he keeps one promise he has made 
it impossible to keep another that he’s 
made to someone else. 

I’ve asked our people to do a little arith- 
metic here and find out, with all of his ex- 
pressed concern about the deficit, which 
didn’t seem to bother him in all those years 
he was voting on spending bills in the 
Senate, to see just how much they add up. 
And the figure’s pretty high already that his 
promises, if all kept, would give us a budget 
that, as one of his opponents in the Demo- 
cratic contest said of him, would make the 
deficits $400 billion. 

Mr. DeFrank. He did come out with a 
proposed deficit reduction package yester- 
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day, I think of about $60 billion. Have you 
had a chance to look at that? 

The President. Only slightly. One thing 
that’s been called to my attention is that we 
probably wouldn’t have a military defense 
for our country if we cut what he wanted to 
cut. 

Mr. DeFrank. Okay. Regardless of 
whether he is or isn’t the nominee, are you 
prepared to debate a campaign opponent in 
the fall? 

The President. I’ve always, in principle, 
supported that. I think it’s too early to talk 
about or speculate as to terms of debate or 
any mechanics of that kind. But I have 
always supported the idea. 

Ms. Clift. You’ve given the image of 
being somewhat of a reluctant candidate. 
And I’m wondering whether you're a reluc- 
tant campaigner, or are your juices starting 
to flow for another campaign? 

The President. 1 don’t know about those 
juices in a campaign. I don’t know of 
anyone, really, that comes out of a cam- 
paign without being amazed that you could 
take it—{laughing|—that long. 

I must say that it has been kind of pleas- 
ant to look at the news with regard to those 
candidates that have been out there for the 
better part of a year now and be kind of 
glad that you’re not in it. 

Ms. Clift. Do you dread it—to—— 

The President. What? 

Ms. Clift. Do you dread it somewhat? 

The President. Oh, no. No. No, there’s 
one part about it that you can’t dread at all, 
and that is the opportunity to meet again 
the people of this country that I think are 
so wonderful. I love them. 

Ms. Clift. Okay. 


Views on the Presidency 


Mr. DeFrank. We're going to switch back 
in another direction now. Somebody in this 
room—we won’t tell you who—said that it 
might be useful to try a couple of introspec- 
tive questions on you. So, we'll give that a 
shot. 

One of the first things you said when you 
came to Washington was that—you used to 
complain about living over the store—— 

The President. Yeah. 
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Mr. DeFrank. ——being a bird in a 
gilded cage. Have you made your peace 
with that? 

The President. Oh, sure. You have to, or 
you'd be very unhappy about it. But I will 
say this—and I think every President before 
me has found it this way—that you really 
look forward to those weekends at Camp 
David. You know, the walk to here, the 
elevator up, and once you're there, you're 
there. And that’s it until the weekend 
comes, and so you have those things to look 
forward to. So, you fit it all in. 

And it’s—I must say—the quarters are 
very comfortable. I have no quarrel with 
that. 

Ms. Clift. Well, some people say that you 
seem to handle the burdens of the Presi- 
dency so well that you ought to teach a 
course in stress management. What is your 
secret? I mean, you do seem very at ease in 
the office. 

The President. Well, maybe I learned it 
early on as Governor of California when, for 
a time, I found myself becoming a victim of 
stress. And then I just sat down with 
myself—and it also had to do with this thing 
we talked about earlier, with regard to po- 
litical considerations—and I said that the 
best that I can do is get all the viewpoints 
and all the advice I can get from staff and 
Cabinet, and then make a decision on what 
I honestly believe in my own mind is the 
right thing to do for the people. And I 
found that I started sleeping better. 

Mr. DeFrank. All the polls, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for a very long time, have shown that 
your personal popularity has always exceed- 
ed your job rating. What is it about you that 
the American people seem to like? 

The President. [Laughing] 1 don’t know 
of anyone that can answer that—a question 
like that. [Laughter] 

Mr. DeFrank. That’s why we’re trying. 

The President. No, I'll tell you. Maybe if 
there is anything, maybe they sense that I 
like people. I like them. 

Ms. Clift. The public thinks of you as a 
very gregarious person, yet the people that 
work with you here say you're really quite 
private and reserved and that you don’t 
reveal your feelings easily and that you 
don’t have many close friends. 

The President. 1 thought they were all 
my friends. 


Ms. Clift. Well—— 

The President. No, I don’t think that. Oh, 
I think there are certain things that you 
don’t babble or blab about, but I think I’m 
gregarious. I like to be with people and 
with the group and to socialize. 

Ms. Clift. 1 guess the fact that you’ve 
played “I’ve Got a Secret” so long with this 
decision made people realize that you were 
able to be more of a private person than 
people thought. 

The President. Well, yes, that, of course, 
had to be kept private because of my desire 
not to let political thinking be an influence. 

Mr. DeFrank. Second term. 

Ms. Clift. Second term. 

Mr. DeFrank. Just briefly on a second 
term: Do you worry at all that going into a 
second term you might become an immedi- 
ate lameduck, or do you see some advan- 
tages to a second term that you didn’t have 
this time around? 

The President. Oh, yes, and based on ex- 
perience, because, as I say, there’s one 
thing—I don’t think there is any training 
for this job that is better than serving as a 
Governor. Granted, it is infinitely smaller in 
the whole thing, and it doesn’t have a for- 
eign relation—— 

Ms. Clift. That’s what Jimmy Carter 
thought, too, though. 

The President. Yeah. But it is that type of 
job. And I know in California that, really, 
the things that were completed and the 
great achievements were done in the 
second term. And I didn’t find that there 
was any sense—till right toward the very 
end and similar to the situation I'd been in 
for 3 years, although we have a majority in 
one House. There I had a majority of the 
other party in both houses. So, it was an 8- 
year struggle—well, with the exception of 1 
year, when we got a bare lead, due to a 
couple of special elections. But I found 
there it was the same struggle that you'd 
had in the first term. 

And I don’t think that—as I say, toward 
the end, yes. Where it comes to ratification 
of appointees who may be for term appoint- 
ments that will be longer, or judicial ap- 
pointments—then you find there are some 
people that want to take advantage of the 
fact that maybe they can hold out and stall 
until you’re gone. 
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Ms. Clift. What’s going to be different 
about a second Reagan term? 

The President. 1m trying to think in 
terms of those memories of the other time. 
Well, for example, in the first term there, 
we had laid the groundwork for the great 
comprehensive welfare reforms that were 
unlike anything that had been done any- 
place in this country before. I never men- 
tioned them in the campaign for reelection, 
never made them an issue, never held them 
up as something to look forward to. I didn’t 
want to politicize it. And immediately after 
the reelection, we went to work on them, 
and we achieved them. And they had a 
terrific impact. 

Ms. Clift. Is there a comparable issue—— 

Mr. DeFrank. Is there a parallel here? 
Do you feel that, perhaps, in a second term 
you would be able to do something about 
the runaway cost of entitlements? 

The President. | think that—let me put it 
this way: I believe that there have to be 
some structural changes in our government, 
things that presently you can’t get at. I 
would think that those would be—you’d 
have a better opportunity in a second term. 
And this is part of the—getting at the defi- 
cit problem over the long haul—that I look 
forward to doing. 

Ms. Clift. Some analysts think a second 
Reagan term would be more conservative 
and far less pragmatic than the first, par- 
ticularly since you’ve pledged to fight hard 
on the social issues like abortion and school 
prayer. Is that a fair assessment? 

The President. No. Let me say what ev- 
eryone’s calling “pragmatic”—maybe I in- 
terpret “pragmatic” differently. I had this 
same run-in with some diehard people 
when I was Governor, and who thought, 
because I had compromised on something 
and settled for less than I’d asked for, they 
would have jumped off the cliff holding the 
flag. Well, you do that, and you’re never 
around to get anything more. If this is prag- 
matic, then I’m pragmatic. 

My belief is that in this democratic proc- 
ess, which entails compromise, you seek 
what you think should be done. And if you 
can only get half of it, three-quarters of it, 
whatever, and politically it is impossible to 
get beyond that, I don’t think it makes any 
sense to dig in your heels and say then, “I 
won't play.” No, you take what you can get 
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and tuck it away in your mind that you'll 
wait and come back another time and try to 
get the next bite. 

And that hadn’t been my interpretation 
of “pragmatic.” I know what the goal is. 
And suppose even at the very end you’ve 
only gotten 70 or 75 percent of the goal. 
Well, that’s a lot better than being back 
where you started. 

Mr. DeFrank. Do you think it’s going to 
be a close election, Mr. President? 

The President. 1 always—I’m a pessimist 
about that. I’ve never been one of those 
fellows that says, “Ill take him in the third 
round.” No, I think you jinx yourself if you 
do that. I’m superstitious. 

Mr. DeFrank. Yeah, but everybody calls 
you the designated optimist around here. 
This is something that we don’t usually hear 
from you—pessimism. 

The President. Oh, I am on other things 
but that. But I always think that if you de- 
clare you’re going to win—maybe that 
comes from having been a sports announcer 
and in athletics, myself. You know, when I 
was a sports announcer broadcasting major 
league baseball and I'd be calling a game in 
which a pitcher has not given a hit and 
you're getting up there at the sixth or sev- 
enth, I never mentioned it, because there’s 
an old superstition in baseball that if anyone 
mentions that he’s pitching a no-hitter, 
you'll jinx him and he won’t pitch the no- 
hitter. 

So, I kind of feel the same way about 
campaigning. As I’ve said so many times, 
just take the advice of President Dewey: 
Don’t get overconfident. 

Ms. Clift. Right. You’re in better shape 
politically than any President since Eisen- 
hower in his second term. Do you consider 
yourself lucky, exceptionally lucky? Irish 
luck is something that a lot of people seem 
to tag you with. Is that something you’ve 
thought about? 

The President. Well, luck is one name for 
it or not. Let me just say I think I’ve been 
blessed with good fortune in achieving 
some of the things that we have. When you 
stop to think that just 3 short years ago, 
there were an awful lot of people in this 
country that overwhelmingly believed that 
the good days for our land were over, that 
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we would never again see the type of thing 
we'd had. 

In fact, we had people in Washington 
before we got here who said that we should 
give up any dreams of future growth for 
America. And we have it—the growth. 

Mr. DeFrank. Mr. President, we appreci- 
ate the chance to chat very much. Thank 
you, sir. We'll see you out there on the trail, 
I suppose. 

Ms. Clift. Right. 

The President. All right. 


Note: The interview began at 3:04 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on January 30. 


1984 Presidential Election 





Informal Question-and-Answer Session 
With Reporters. January 30, 1984 





Q. How about a news conference? 

The President. What’s that? 

Q. How about a news conference? 

The President. The people will just fall all 
over in shock if I-—— 

Q. We want to talk to the candidates, the 
candidates who run for the Presidency. We 
always want to talk to them, sir. [Laughter] 

The President. You'll throw me off my 
whole schedule. “Big Brother” is watching 
there—Larry.! [Laughter] 

Q. How do you feel this morning? Are 
you going to win? 

Q. Do you feel any differently now that 
you’re a candidate as well as President? 

The President. {Inaudible} 

Q. Well, what about the Democrats—{in- 
audible|—on you now, really going after 
you very strongly. 

The President. 
been? [Laughter] 

Q. Oh, they haven’t been. This is a whole 
new thing. 

The President. { think we'll have some 
interesting discussions. 


When have they not 


1 Larry Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 


Q. Do you have any answers? Mondale 
says that you represent the special interests 
of the wealthy. 

The President. Well, the actual facts and 
figures reveal that our tax program actually 
benefits more at the lower range than even 
the Kennedy tax program back in the six- 
ties; that a higher percentage of his tax 
relief went to those in the top five brackets 
than has been true of ours; a higher per- 
centage went to big business than was true 
of ours. Our tax program was fair. It was 
fair across the board. 

Q. Do you think Lebanon will be an 
issueP Getting the troops out of Lebanon 
will be a major issue? 

The President. It depends on how long 
they’re there, doesn’t it? 

Q. Sir, will you debate your Democratic 
opponent this fall? 

The President. 1 said that in principle I 
support debates, yes. 

Q. You'll debate—a television debate— 
with your Democratic opponent? 

The President. Well, yes. It’s too early to 
say anything about this case or how it will 
work out, but, yes, I favor that idea. 

Q. Are you going to win the election? 

The President. What? 

Q. Are you going to win the election? 

The President. Now, Helen [Helen 
Thomas, United Press International], you 
know me. I never say anything like that— 
too superstitious. 


Note: The session began at 9 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. 


National Religious Broadcasters 





Remarks at the Association’s Annual 
Convention. January 30, 1984 





Thank you, Brandt Gustavson, Dr. Ben 
Armstrong, and ladies and gentlemen, dis- 
tinguished guests. Thank you all very much. 

I'm going to depart from what I was 
going to say, or begin with here, for just a 
moment to tell a little story. And I hope Pat 
Boone won't mind. I’m going to tell it on 
him. [Laughter] 
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Some years ago when there was a subver- 
sive element that had moved into the 
motion picture industry and Hollywood, 
there were great meetings that were held. 
There was one that was held in the Los 
Angeles Sports Arena—16,000 people were 
there, and thousands of them up in the bal- 
cony were young people. 

And Pat Boone stood up, and in speaking 
to this crowd he said, talking of commu- 
nism, that he had daughters—they were 
little girls then—and he said, “I love them 
more than anything on Earth.” “But,” he 
said, “I would rather”’—and I thought, “I 
know what he’s going to say and, oh, you 
must not say that.” And yet I had underesti- 
mated him. He said, “I would rather that 
they die now believing in God than live to 
grow up under communism and die one 
day no longer believing in God.” 

There was a hushed moment, and then 
16,000 people, all those thousands of young 
people came to their feet with a roar that 
you just—it thrills you through and through. 

Well, I thank you all very much. This is a 
moment I’ve been looking forward to. I re- 
member with such pleasure the time we 
spent together last year. Today I feel like 
I'm doing more than returning for a speech; 
I feel like ’'m coming home. 

Homecoming—I think it is the proper 
word. Under this roof, some 4,000 of us are 
kindred spirits united by one burning 
belief: God is our Father; we are His chil- 
dren; together, brothers and sisters, we are 
one family. 

Being family makes us willing to share 
the pain of problems we carry in our hearts. 
But families also come together in times of 
joy, and we can celebrate such a moment 
today. Hope is being reborn across this land 
by a mighty spiritual revival that’s made 
you the miracle of the entire broadcasting 
industry. 

I might say your success and my celebrat- 
ing another birthday about this time of year 
are both a source of annoyance to a number 
of people. [Laughter] 

Let me set the record straight on your 
account: The spectacular growth of CBN 
and PTL and Trinity, of organizations that 
produce religious programs for radio and 
television, not to mention the booming in- 
dustry in Christian books, underlines a far- 
reaching change in our country. 
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Americans yearn to explore life’s deepest 
truths. And to say their entertainment— 
their idea of entertainment is sex and vio- 
lence and crime is an insult to their good- 
ness and intelligence. We are people who 
believe love can triumph over hate, creativ- 
ity over destruction, and hope over despair. 
And that’s why so many millions hunger for 
your product—God’s good news. 

In his book, “The Secret Kingdom,” Pat 
Robertson told us, “There can be peace; 
there can be plenty; there can be freedom. 
They will come the minute human beings 
accept the principles of the invisible world 
and begin to live by them in the visible 
world.” More and more of us are trying to 
do this. George Gallup has detected a rising 
tide of interest and involvement in religion 
among all levels of society. 

I was pleased last year to proclaim 1983 
the Year of the Bible. But, you know, a 
group called the ACLU severely criticized 
me for doing that. Well, I wear their indict- 
ment like a badge of honor. I believe I 
stand in pretty good company. [Laughter] 

Abraham Lincoln called the Bible “the 
best gift God has given to man.” “But for 
it,” he said, “we could not know right from 
wrong.” Like that image of George Wash- 
ington kneeling in prayer in the snow at 
Valley Forge, Lincoln described a people 
who knew it was not enough to depend on 
their own courage and goodness; they must 
also look to God their Father and Preserver. 
And their faith to walk with Him and trust 
in His word brought them the blessings of 
comfort, power, and peace that they sought. 

The torch of their faith has been passed 
from generation to generation. “The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth, but the word 
of our God shall stand forever.” 

More and more Americans believe that 
loving God in their hearts is the ultimate 
value. Last year, not only were Year of the 
Bible activities held in every State of the 
Union, but more than 25 States and 500 
cities issued their own Year of the Bible 
proclamations. One schoolteacher, Mary 
Gibson, in New York, raised $4,000 to buy 
Bibles for working people in downtown 
Manhattan. 

Nineteen eighty-three was the year more 
of us read the Good Book. Can we make a 
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resolution here today?—that 1984 will be 
the year we put its great truths into action? 

My experience in this office I hold has 
only deepened a belief I’ve held for many 
years: Within the covers of that single Book 
are all the answers to all the problems that 
face us today if we’d only read and believe. 

Let’s begin at the beginning. God is the 
center of our lives; the human family stands 
at the center of society; and our greatest 
hope for the future is in the faces of our 
children. Seven thousand Poles recently 
came to the christening of Maria Victoria 
Walesa, daughter of Danuta and Lech 
Walesa, to express their belief that solidarity 
of the family remains the foundation of 
freedom. 

God’s most blessed gift to His family is 
the gift of life. He sent us the Prince of 
Peace as a babe in a manger. I’ve said that 
we must be cautious in claiming God is on 
our side. I think the real question we must 
answer is, are we on His side? 

I know what I’m about to say now is con- 
troversial, but I have to say it. This nation 
cannot continue turning a blind eye and a 
deaf ear to the taking of some 4,000 unborn 
children’s lives every day. That’s one every 
21 seconds. One every 21 seconds. 

We cannot pretend that America is pre- 
serving her first and highest ideal, the 
belief that each life is sacred, when we’ve 
permitted the deaths of 15 million helpless 
innocents since the Roe versus Wade deci- 
sion—15 million children who will never 
laugh, never sing, never know the joy of 
human love, will never strive to heal the 
sick, feed the poor, or make peace among 
nations. Abortion has denied them the first 
and most basic of human rights. We are all 
infinitely poorer for their loss. 

There’s another grim truth we should 
face up to: Medical science doctors confirm 
that when the lives of the unborn are 
snuffed out, they often feel pain, pain that 
is long and agonizing. 

This nation fought a terrible war so that 
black Americans would be guaranteed their 
God-given rights. Abraham Lincoln recog- 
nized that we could not survive as a free 
land when some could decide whether 
others should be free or slaves. Well, today 
another question begs to be asked: How can 
we survive as a free nation when some 


decide that others are not fit to live and 
should be done away with? 

I believe no challenge is more important 
to the character of America than restoring 
the right to life to all human beings. With- 
out that right, no other rights have mean- 
ing. “Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for such is the 
Kingdom of God.” 

I will continue to support every effort to 
restore that protection including the Hyde- 
Jepsen respect life bill. I’ve asked for your 
all-out commitment, for the mighty power 
of your prayers, so that together we can 
convince our fellow countrymen that Amer- 
ica should, can, and will preserve God’s 
greatest gift. 

Let us encourage those among us who are 
trying to provide positive alternatives to 
abortion—groups like Mom’s House, House 
of His Creation in Pennsylvania, Jim 
McKee’s Sav-A-Life in Texas, which I men- 
tioned to you last year. Begun as a response 
to the call of a conscience, Sav-A-Life has 
become a crisis counseling center and saved 
22 children since it was founded in 1981. 

I think we’re making progress in uphold- 
ing the sanctity of life of infants born with 
physical or mental handicaps. The Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services has 
now published final regulations to address 
cases such as Baby Doe in Bloomington. 
That child was denied lifesaving surgery 
and starved to death because he had 
Down’s Syndrome and some people didn’t 
think his life would be worth living. 

Not too long ago I was privileged to meet 
in the Oval Office a charming little girl— 
tiny little girl—filled with the joy of living. 
She was on crutches, but she swims, she 
rides horseback, and her smile steals your 
heart. She was born with the same defects 
as those Baby Does who have been denied 
the right to life. To see her, to see the love 
on the faces of her parents and their joy in 
her was the answer to this particular ques- 
tion. 

Secretary Heckler and Surgeon General 
Koop deserve credit for designing regula- 
tions providing basic protections to the least 
among us. And the American Academy of 
Pediatrics and the National Association of 
Children’s Hospitals have now affirmed a 
person’s mental or physical handicap must 
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not be the basis for deciding to withhold 
medical treatment. 

Let me assure you of something else: We 
want parents to know their children will 
not be victims of child pornography. I look 
forward to signing a new bill now awaiting 
final action in a conference committee that 
will tighten our laws against child pornogra- 
phy. And we’re concerned about enforce- 
ment of all the Federal antiobscenity laws. 

Over the past year, the United States 
Customs Service has increased by 200 per- 
cent its confiscation of obscene materials 
comiog in across our borders. We’re also 
intensifying our drive against crimes of 
family vieience and sexual abuse. I happen 
to believe that protecting victims is just as 
important as safeguarding the rights of de- 
fendants. 

Restoring the right to life and protecting 
people from violence and exploitation are 
important responsibilities. But as members 
of God’s family we share another, and that 
is helping to build a foundation of faith and 
knowledge to prepare our children for the 
challenges of life. “Train up a child in the 
way he should go,” Solomon wrote, “and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

If we’re to meet the challenge of educat- 
ing for the space age, of opening eyes and 
minds to treasures of literature, music, and 
poetry, and of teaching values of faith, cour- 
age, responsibility, kindness and love, then 
we must meet these challenges as one 
people. And parents must take the lead. 
And I believe they are. 

I know one thing I’m sure most of us 
agree on: God, source of all knowledge, 
should never have been expelled from our 
children’s classrooms. The great majority of 
our people support voluntary prayer in 
schools. 

We hear of cases where courts say it is 
dangerous to allow students to meet in 
Bible study or prayer clubs. And then there 
was the case of that kindergarten class that 
was reciting a verse. They said, “We thank 
you for the flowers so sweet. We thank you 
for the food we eat. We thank you for the 
birds that sing. We thank you, God, for ev- 
erything.” A court of appeals ordered them 
to stop. They were supposedly violating the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Well, Teddy Roosevelt told us, “The 
American people are slow to wrath, but 
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when their wrath is once kindled, it burns 
like a consuming flame.” 

I think Americans are getting angry. I 
think they have a message, and Congress 
better listen. We are a government of, by, 
and for the people. And people want a con- 
stitutional amendment making it unequivo- 
cally clear our children can hold voluntary 
prayer in every school across this land. And 
if we could get God and discipline back in 
our schools, maybe we could get drugs and 
violence out. 

I know that some believe that voluntary 
prayer in schools should be restricted to a 
moment of silence. We already have the 
right to remain silent—{laughter|—we can 
take our fifth amendment. [Laughter] 

Seriously, we need a new amendment to 
restore the rights that were taken from us. 
Senator Baker has assured us that we will 
get a vote on our amendment. And with 
your help, we can win, and that will be a 
great victory for our children. 

During the last decade, we’ve seen peo- 
ple’s commitment to religious liberty ex- 
pressed by the establishment of thousands 
of new religious schools. These schools were 
built by the sacrifices of parents determined 
to provide a quality education for their chil- 
dren in an environment that permits tradi- 
tional values to flourish. 

Now I believe that some of you met with 
my advisers to discuss the situation of reli- 
gious schools in Nebraska. We have all seen 
news accounts of the jailing of a minister, 
the padlocking of a church, and the con- 
tinuing imprisonment of fathers of students. 
This issue of religious liberty has arisen in 
other States. The question is how to find 
the balance between assuring quality of 
education and preserving freedom for 
churches and parents who want their 
schools to reflect their faith. 

These cases have mostly proceeded in 
State courts. A number of State supreme 
courts have reached decisions that moder- 
ated the effect of State regulations on reli- 
gious schools. Last week, a panel appointed 
by the Governor of Nebraska concluded 
that the State’s regulations violate the reli- 
gious liberties of Christian schools. 

I'm a firm believer in the separation of 
powers, that this nation is a federation of 
sovereign States. But isn’t it time for the 
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Nebraska courts or legislature to solve this 
problem by a speedy reconsideration? I 
hope some way can be found to resolve the 
legal issues without having people in jail for 
doing what they think is right. 

Within our families, neighborhoods, 
schools, and places of work, let us continue 
reaching out, renewing our spirit of friend- 
ship, community service, and caring for 
each other—a spirit that flows like a deep 
and powerful river through the history of 
our nation. 

I made a point last year which some of 
our critics jumped on, but I believe it has 
merit. Government bureaucracies spend bil- 
lions for problems related to drugs, alcohol- 
ism, and disease. How much of that money 
could we save, how much better off might 
Americans be if all of us tried a little harder 
to live by the Ten Commandments and the 
Golden Rule? I’ve been told that since the 
beginning of civilization millions and mil- 
lions of laws have been written. I’ve even 
heard someone suggest it was as many as 
several billion. And yet, taken all together, 
all those raillions and millions of laws have 
not improved on the Ten Commandments 
one bit. 

Look at projects like CBN’s “Operation 
Blessing,” Moody Bible Institute’s “Open 
Line” radio program, Inner City—or the 
radio program, “Inner City,” I should say, 
in Chicago, and the work of Dr. E. V. Hill 
of Mt. Zion Baptist Church in Los Angeles. 
They show us that America is more than 
just government on the one hand and help- 
less individuals on the other. They show us 
that lives are saved, people are reborn and, 
yes, dreams come true when we heed the 
voice of the spirit, minister to the needy, 
and glorify God. That is the stuff of which 
miracles are made. 

Our mission stretches far beyond our bor- 
ders; God’s family knows no borders. In 
your life you face daily trials, but millions of 
believers in other lands face far worse. 
They are mocked and persecuted for the 
crime of loving God. To every religious dis- 
sident trapped in that cold, cruel existence, 
we send our love and support. Our mes- 
sage? You are not alone; you are not forgot- 
ten; do not lose your faith and hope because 
someday you, too, will be free. 

If the Lord is our light, our strength, and 
our salvation, whom shall we fear? Of 


whom shall we be afraid? No matter where 
we live, we have a promise that can make 
all the difference, a promise from Jesus to 
soothe our sorrows, heal our hearts, and 
drive away our fears. He promised there 
will never be a dark night that does not 
end. Our weeping may endure for a night, 
but joy cometh in the morning. He prom- 
ised if our hearts are true, His love will be 
as sure as sunlight. And, by dying for us, 
Jesus showed how far our love should be 
ready to go: all the way. 

“For God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.” I’m a little self-con- 
scious because I know very well you all 
could recite that verse to me. [Laughter] 

Helping each other, believing in Him, we 
need never be afraid. We will be part of 
something far more powerful, enduring, 
and good than all the forces here on Earth. 
We will be a part of paradise. 

May God keep you always, and may you 
always keep God. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:20 p.m. in 


the Grand Ballroom of the Sheraton Wash- 
ington Hotel. 


1984 Presidential Election 





Interview With David Hartman of ABC 
News “Good Morning America.” 
January 30, 1984 





The President’s Candidacy 


Mr. Hartman. Was there ever a moment 
when you really thought, “No, I am not 
going to run the second time,” and, if so, 
why? 

The President. No, I can’t say that. But I 
believe what I’ve said so often, that the 
people let you know whether you should or 
not. And I just resisted allowing myself to 
think about it too early. I think campaigns 
are too long anyway. And I just waited as 
things went on and doing what had to be 
done here on the job and finally came to a 
decision that there was a belief in what 
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we're trying to accomplish here and that I 
wanted to see if we couldn’t finish it. 

Mr. Hartman. How about Mrs. Reagan— 
because ever since you were shot, she has 
been afraid for you, and she has expressed 
that in different ways many times. The dis- 
cussions between the two of you, how diffi- 
cult was it for her? How difficult were the 
discussions? What was the substance of 
those? 

The President. No, the funny thing is, 
both of us felt pretty much the same way. 
Several times, when the thing would come 
up in talk or articles or conversation or any- 
thing and—or something like, should we let 
this organizational effort go forward even 
without my being an announced candi- 
date—but we both had the attitude of 
saying that there would come a time when 
we would sit down and talk about it. And 
then there did come a time when we sat 
down and I—— 

Mr. Hartman. When did you do it? When 
did you sit down? 

The President. Oh, not too long ago. I'd 
have to say it was this fall. And there wasn’t 
any disagreement about it. We both had the 
feeling that it should be done. 

Mr. Hartman. Most people are saying 
this is going to be a close election. Whoever 
the nominee is for the Democrats, it’s going 
to be a close election. You're an old political 
pro. Honestly, could you lose this election? 

The President. Yes, | happen to be some- 
one who—lI’ve never done this, in all the 
times I’ve done it, without feeling I’m one 
vote behind. 


1984 Presidential Compaign 


Mr. Hartman. What one, either percep- 
tion or issue or question or political concern 
have you at the moment—that one thing, 
whatever it is, that could lose this election 
for you? 

The President. Oh, I don’t know that I 
could pick winning or losing the election on 
one thing. Frankly, I believe that there 
have been great misperceptions that have 
been created about me and this adminstra- 
tion, what our positions are and where we 
stand. The fairness issue, for example—I 
don’t think anything could be farther from 
the truth about that. 

Mr. Hartman. You're talking about fair- 
ness to whom? The poor. 
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The President. To—yes. 

Mr. Hartman. The disenfranchised. 

The President. Yes, and supposed that we 
rigged our programs and our tax breaks and 
so forth for the rich and for business. These 
are absolute falsehoods. Anyone whoslooks 
at it, I defy them to go back a long way in 
some of the tax relief programs, such as 
Kennedy’s tax cut program in the sixties, 
and you will find that there were more 
benefits for the top five brackets, the 
income tax payers, and for business in those 
bills than there were in ours. 

Mr. Hartman. But, Mr. President, there 
are people across this country, the truly 
needy, the down-and-out, the poor, who 
look at you, and they say, “Yeah, he is the 
nicest man, and we like him; but his polli- 
cies are causing misery. They’re hurting us. 
We're hungry.” And they don’t understand. 
They say, “If he cares that much, why are 
we hurting?” What do you say to them? 

The President. Dave, I'll tell you, what I 
would like to be able to say to them or have 
a chance to say to them is that, sure, when 
someone is down on his luck and is having 
hard times and they’d like to have someone 
to blame, they have heard a steady drum- 
beat. Now, they’ve been told over and over 
again that because we’re trying to hold 
down government spending that somehow 
we're taking it out of their hides. 

We are spending more on food for the 
hungry, more on the needy, more on health 
care than has ever been spent in the history 
of this country. If there are people that are 
falling through the cracks when we're 
spending more than has ever been spent on 
programs for them, more on food stamps 
and more people are getting good stamps, 
then we want to find out. And this was 
what the commission was to do, to find out 
why—if this is true that this is widespread, 
then is this caused by inefficiency at the 
administrative level, that in the distribution 
of these programs? Is it caused by people 
who maybe don’t know how or where to 
apply for them, don’t have the knowledge 
they should have? What is the reason? Well, 
the commission reported that they did not 
find it that widespread. 

What we have found in this country, and 
maybe we’re more aware of it now, is one 
problem that we’ve had, even in the best of 
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times, and that is the people who are sleep- 
ing on the grates, the homeless who are 
homeless, you might say, by choice. Now, 
this has been aggravated somewhat by some 
things at local or State levels, where there 
have been changes made in committing 
people with mental problems to institutions, 
and they’ve suddenly been turned out, will- 
ing to go. They want out. But they had no 
place to go. 

Mr. Hartman. Mr. President, in the inter- 
est of time, let me—I want to cover a 
number of very important points, and I 
know they’re important to you as well, so 
let’s—— 

The President. You ask questions that I 
have to answer too long. [Laughter] 

Mr. Hartman. Absolutely. 


Lebanon 


Lebanon. More and more people are 
saying, “Let’s get our marines out.” Will 
they be out by election time, by November 
of this year? 

The President. Well, as to a timing when 
they will get out, election time won’t have 
anything to do with that. In other words, 
there will be no decision made for political 
expediency. 

I don’t know when they will get out. The 
mission remains the same. We are studying 
right now things that we can do to hopeful- 
ly see that no tragedies of the kind we’ve 
had happen again. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Mr. Hartman. Let me move to the Soviet 
Union. You have said for a long time, the 
only way to negotiate arms reduction is to 
do somewhat from a_ position of 
strength—— 

The President. Yeah. 

Mr. Hartman. that the Soviets re- 
spect strength. You’re rebuilding our mili- 
tary and our defenses at the present time. 
However, tensions are at their greatest with 
the Soviet Union since the early sixties. The 
Soviets have left the negotiating table, and 
quite frankly, people across this country are 
more afraid than they have been in many, 
many years that we might be going to war. 
How long do the people of our country, 
right now, have to wait for your philosophy 


of negotiate from strength to pay off, be- 
cause right now they’re frightened, Mr. 
President. 

The President. Well, what they need to 
find out—and maybe in the campaign 
ahead we'll have an opportunity to tell 
them—we’re not in more danger. We are 
safer and more secure than we were several 
years ago. 

Mr. Hartman. How do you prove it to 
them? 

The President. Well—— 

Mr. Hartman. How do you prove it to 
us? 

The President. The proof is several years 
ago the United States had allowed its own 
defensive strength to decline to the point 
that you could look and say we weren’t too 
far from a point of weakness in which the 
enemy could be tempted because we didn’t 
have the strength. 

There have been four wars in my life- 
time. None of them started because the 
United States was too strong. 

Mr. Hartman. Will you make concessions 
to get the Soviets back to the negotiating 
table? 

The President. We have been more flexi- 
ble. They are the ones who have been ada- 
mant. They have not come back when we 
meet some terms of theirs and say, “All 
right, let’s negotiate on this.” They have 
nothing to offer. 

Now, we’re—— 

Mr. Hartman. You're saying, no, we 
won't make further concessions—— 

The President. No. 

Mr. Hartman. ——to get them back to 
the negotiating table? 

The President. No. We're saying, “We'll 
be at the table; come on back.” They made 
a statement on the START talks. They 
made one statement about something of— 
well, they were willing to discuss a certain 
number of missiles, a certain number of 
planes, a certain number of missiles and 
submarines. And we’ve said, “We’re ready 
to talk on that. We’d like to then throw in 
some limitations on the number of war- 
heads”—total warheads, because each mis- 
sile carries more than one warhead. They 
haven’t come back. 
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Federal Budget 


Mr. Hartman. Deficits. Most people of 
knowledge say it’s the biggest single prob- 
lem facing the economic free world. You 
have suggested bipartisanship over in the 
Congress. Let’s take a look at it late this 
year or sometime next year in "85. Why 
should people vote for you or anybody in 
Congress who are willing to put on hold for 
a year the biggest single problem facing the 
economic free world today? 

The President. That isn’t what we've said, 
Dave. What we have said to the Congress— 
we have to submit a budget—and we said 
something that they first broached. Their 
leadership, Congressman Jim Wright and 
others said —— 

Mr. Hartman. They say it’s your leader- 
ship. They say—— 

The President. No, they said—— 

Mr. Hartman. ——you're the President. 

The President. ——‘“Why don’t you get 
together with us?” They’ve been saying this 
all through the fall. “Why don’t you get 
together and we start talking about this 
deficit problem?” All right. We’ve offered 
to. Now—— 

Mr. Hartman. Why not do it now, Mr. 
President? 

The President. What? 

Mr. Hartman. Why not do it now instead 
of waiting—— 

The President. But we are talking now. 
What we've said is you can’t solve the 
whole thing in this one year. We’ve talked 
about our budgeting and a program that we 
can agree on that won’t be made a political 
football in the campaign, that they will 
come and meet with us on some provisions 
to start this string of deficits on a downward 
path and then, at the same time, to agree 
that having started this, as we called it, 
downpayment on that, we then take up the 
structural problems. 

Mr. Hartman. Few seconds left. Scale of 
1 to 10. Everybody’s—every pollster is call- 
ing everybody in America and saying, 
“What do you think of Ronald Reagan as 
President of the United States?” What if 
your phone rang today and they said, “Scale 
of 1 to 10, how good a President are you?” 
1 to 10. 


The President. Well—{laughing|—I think 
I would answer them that Id be a lot better 
President if I had a majority of my own 
party in both Houses instead of having to 
buck the opposition in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Note: The interview was taped at approxi- 
mately 3:30 p.m. in the Oval Office at the 
White House for broadcast on Tuesday 
morning, January 31. 


Architectural and Transportation 
Barriers Compliance Board 





Appointment of Three Members. 
January 31, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Architectural and Trans- 
portation Barriers Compliance Board for 
the term expiring December 3, 1986: 


Vito P. Battista will succeed Paul Muldawer. He 
is director of the Institute of Design and Con- 
struction in Brooklyn, N.Y. He served as a 
member of the Assembly for New York State in 
1969-1975 and was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Neighborhood Preservation. He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He was born September 7, 1908, in Bari, 
Italy. 

Elizabeth M. Hanicke will succeed Hale Joseph 
Zukas. She has been secretary-treasurer of P. 
W. Hanicke Mfg. Co. in Kansas City, Mo., since 
1946. She is past national director and past 
president of the women’s auxiliary of the 
American Orthotic & Prosthetic Association. 
She is married and resides in Shawnee Mission, 
Kans. She was born January 27, 1925, in Pleas- 
ant Hill, Mass. 

David W. Myers is a reappointment. He is ex- 
ecutive director of the Louisiana Commission 
for the Deaf and program administrator for 
service for the deaf and hard of hearing at the 
Office of Rehabilitation Services in Baton 
Rouge, La. He was born October 17, 1936, in 
Winston-Salem, N.C., and now resides in Baton 
Rouge. 
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Concrete and Aggregates Industries 
Associations 





Remarks at the 1984 Convention of the 
Associations in Chicago, Ill. 
January 31, 1984 





I was just trying to learn here for just a 
second whether the weather was as bad 
here yesterday as it looked last night on 
television, in Washington. I understand it 
wasn’t that bad. 

Thank you, Bill. Members of Congress, 
distinguished guests, and ladies and gentle- 
men: 

I appreciate this chance to be with you. 
Over the years we’ve stood shoulder to 
shoulder on the major issues of the day. I 
remember when it was in style to say that 
no growth would improve the quality of 
life. Well, we can be grateful no one’s fall- 
ing for that anymore. The folks in your in- 
dustry are today, as you have always been, 
working not to keep America the same but 
building to make it better. 

Your group was one of the first I ad- 
dressed after becoming Governor of Califor- 
nia back in 1967. I also spoke at one of your 
luncheons in San Francisco in 1971. And 
while preparing for today, I looked over 
that 1971 speech. It began with the words, 
“I just returned from a trip to Washington, 
D.C. and have to say it’s a great place to 
visit, but I wouldn’t want to live there.” 
[Laughter] 

Now, I still have some of the same feel- 
ings today, but—{/aughter|—I think maybe 
I'll stretch the visit out for a few more 
years, if I can, and then I'll head home. 
[Applause] Thank you very much. [Ap- 
plause| Well, thank you. Thank you very 
much. Be careful. I may decide not to go on 
after that. [Laughter] 

I appreciate this opportunity to give you 
an update on what we’ve been accomplish- 
ing during our 36-month tenure in Wash- 
ington. Of course it’s what you and people 
like you outside of Washington are doing 
that makes all the difference. Too often 
government is given a lion’s share of the 
credit. And that’s a pretty good excuse for a 
story here about the old farmer who took 
over a parcel of land down near the creek 
bottom. It had never been cleared, it was 
covered with rocks, brush, all rutted, and 


he just determined to make it flourish. And 
he went to work and he hauled away the 
rocks and he cleared away the brush, culti- 
vated the ground and fertilized and so 
forth, and then planted his garden and 
before long just had a very beautiful 
garden. 

And he was so proud of what he’d accom- 
plished that one Sunday after church he 
asked the minister to drop by and see his 
place. Well, the reverend came out and he 
was impressed. He said, “That’s the tallest 
corn I’ve ever seen. The Lord certainly has 
blessed this land.” And then he said, “Those 
melons! I’ve never seen any any bigger than 
that. Praise the Lord.” And he went on that 
way—tomatoes, squash, the beans, every- 
thing, and what the Lord had done with 
that land. And the old farmer was getting 
pretty edgy. And finally he couldn’t take it 
anymore and he said, “Reverend, I wish 
you could have seen it when the Lord was 
doing it by Himself.” [Laughter] 

We Americans have always been grateful 
to God for the blessings bestowed on this 
land. One of our greatest blessings was free- 
dom that unleashed the creative energy of 
our people. That energy took an undevel- 
oped land with vast stretches of wilderness 
and desert and turned it into an economic 
dynamo that has provided a better quality 
of life and a greater degree of freedom for 
people than any other in history. 

There are many explanations for the 
American miracle, but government plan- 
ning isn’t one of them. I can’t help but 
think that had Chicago faced modern Fed- 
eral regulations, we’d still be stepping over 
the burned-out wrecks left by that great 
fire. Of course, back in those days, no one 
waited for help from Washington. They just 
rolled up their sleeves and went to work. 

Chicago’s resilience reflected the spirit of 
a free people. The key word is “free.” The 
prevalent notion in this country was that 
progress is the result of unleashing people’s 
talents and energies to achieve goals as es- 
tablished by the people, themselves. 

Now, this was contrary to another con- 
cept that has had a degree of acceptance in 
the latter half of the 20th century, especial- 
ly in the Nation’s Capital. This theory sup- 
poses that progress is a product of harness- 
ing the people’s energy and focusing it on 
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predetermined goals. Planners would deter- 
mine the goals to be targeted. The plan- 
ners, invariably, are people with whom the 
espousers of this philosophy agree. 

The latter theory didn’t take hold here 
because—and this is something of which we 
can all be proud—it is pretty darn hard to 
harness an American. Thank God for that. 

The American character is proud and in- 
dependent. It’s one of this country’s great- 
est assets. We came here from every land. 
We're the product of every culture and 
race. We came to be free and to better our 
lives and the lives of our families. And yet, 
we are all Americans. Our love of liberty 
and the values that flow from it unite us as 
a nation and a people. 

An aspect of American history, distasteful 
to some, is the important role played by the 
profit motive. Well, I, for one, have no trou- 
ble with the profit motive. When people 
are free to work for themselves they work 
longer and harder. They'll do a better job 
because they’re not just following orders, 
they’re doing what they want to do. Profit 
motive unleashed an explosion of energy in 
America. 

The young Frenchman, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, traveled to America back in the 1830's 
and he observed that, “America is a land of 
wonders in which everything is in constant 
motion and every change seems an im- 
provement.” He wrote that, “No natural 
boundary seems to be set to the efforts of 
man, and in his eyes what is not yet done is 
only what he has not yet attempted to do.” 

Well, those who are uncomfortable with 
profits may not understand something that 
you folks in business know well. In a com- 
petitive economy, making a profit means 
filling other people’s needs and doing it ef- 
ficiently, courteously, and at as low a rate as 
possible. 

Because our business men and women 
have been working for profit, the American 
people pay less of their income for food and 
necessities of life than people anywhere 
else. Of course, mistakes sometimes happen. 
There’s a story of a fellow whose friend was 
so successful that he was opening up a new 
branch office and a floral arrangement was 
ordered for the occasion. He was upset 
when he got to the opening to find a 
wreath reading, “Rest in peace.” [Laughter] 
Well, on the way home, he was so upset he 
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went by and stopped by the flower shop to 
complain. And after he ranted for a little 
bit the owner of the flower shop said, 
“Well, calm down. Things aren’t all that 
bad.” He said, “Just think, somewhere today 
someone was buried under a flower ar- 
rangement inscribed, ‘Good luck in your 
new location.’ ” [Laughter] 

It hasn’t been perfect and, yes, our coun- 
try has made mistakes. But with freedom 
and a profit motive we’ve achieved great- 
ness as a nation. And don’t let anyone tell 
you that because our people are working 
for themselves and their families it is con- 
trary to community spirit and the spirit of 
human kindness and generosity. The fron- 
tier spirit of pulling together is legendary. 
And today, people voluntarily donate hun- 
dreds of millions of hours and billions of 
dollars to charitable and community proj- 
ects each year. 

This, too, is inherent in the spirit of 
America. After all, when people are free 
the choice of helping others becomes mean- 
ingful. The choice of doing something to 
better one’s community becomes a source 
of pride because it reflects the character of 
the donor and not the product of legal coer- 
cion. 

It’s time to reject the notion that advocat- 
ing government programs is a form of per- 
sonal charity. Generosity is a reflection of 
what one does with his or her own re- 
sources and not what he or she advocates 
the government to do with everyone’s 
money. 

Calls for more and more government 
may reflect a lack of understanding of the 
American character. Our values as a people 
are strong. We believe in work, yes, but also 
in family, faith, and neighborhood. We’re 
optimistic people who believe we can over- 
come adversity and accomplish great things. 

Four years ago it was clear that some- 
thing had gone wrong. There was a grow- 
ing feeling of pessimism and a sense of 
hopelessness inconsistent with the Ameri- 
can character. For the first time the refrain 
was heard that America’s best days were 
behind her. 

Economic stagnation held us in a vise-like 
grip while double-digit inflation picked our 
pockets. Sky-high interest rates knocked the 
construction and automobile industries right 
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off their feet. Now, I know this isn’t a politi- 
cal gathering, but does anyone really want 
to go back to those days? 

The woes from which we’re now emerg- 
ing were not the result of some uncontrolla- 
ble cycle, nor were they the result of per- 
sonality defects in our political leaders. We 
simply strayed too far from those truths 
which serve as the basis of American prog- 
ress. Government was spending too much, 
draining away any chance for growth in the 
private sector. Federal taxes were too high, 
undercutting the incentive to work or 
invest. Federal regulation was beyond all 
reason, tying our hands and threatening our 
freedom. 

Getting this situation straightened out 
and putting this country back on the right 
road has not been easy, and the job is not 
yet done, but we have made a beginning. I 
want to take this opportunity to thank you 
for all your support over the last 36 months. 
What we've accomplished couldn’t have 
been done without the active support of 
you and good folks like you. 

Together we’ve put the inflation monster 
in a cage, and we’ve broken the inflation 
mentality. Together, we’ve cut the growth 
in Federal spending more than in half. 
More progress can be made here, but we’ve 
made a good start. The prime interest rate 
has come down from 21% percent to 11 
percent. Here, too, those rates can and 
must come down more. 

I think there are just some people that 
aren’t quite sure that what’s going on now 
is for real. Well, maybe a little bit longer 
and they'll realize it is for real. 

Federal regulatory reform has reduced 
the growth of Federal redtape by more 
than 25 percent. This initiative, led by Vice 
President Bush, has cut over 300 million 
man-hours of needless, government-re- 
quired paperwork each year and will save 
more than $150 billion for you over the 
next 10 years. 

Through across-the-board tax rate reduc- 
tions and indexing, to begin in 1985, we’re 
preventing people from being mangled by 
built-in tax increases. 

As the political rhetoric heats up this 
year, there’ll be those trying to appeal to 
greed and envy. Make no mistake, that is 
what they’re trying to do. They suggest our 
tax program favors the rich. Well, this is the 


same anti-business, anti-success attitude that 
brought this country to the brink of eco- 
nomic disaster. The finger-pointers and 
hand-wringers of today were the policy- 
makers of yesterday, and they gave us eco- 
nomic stagnation and double-digit inflation. 
There was only one thing fair about their 
policies: They didn’t discriminate; they 
made everyone miserable. [Laughter] 
Today, 10 percent of the people—10 per- 
cent—pay 50 percent of the income tax. 
And 50 percent of the workers in America, 
and earners, pay 93 percent. 

Teddy Roosevelt once said, “It ought to 
be evident to everyone that business has to 
prosper before anybody can get any benefit 
from it.” Well, together, we’re restoring 
progress, and every American will benefit. 

We’re turned stagnation and decline into 
robust growth—6 percent in 1983. Produc- 
tivity is up; consumer spending is up; fac- 
tory use is up; housing starts and auto sales 
are up; and, most encouraging, venture cap- 
ital, which lays the foundation for a better 
tomorrow, is way up. During 1983, $4.1 bil- 
lion was raised. That was four times more 
than in 1980. 

Working people are already seeing re- 
sults. More people are, in fact, working 
today than ever before in our history. Last 
year unemployment took its biggest drop in 
33 years. Real wages went up last year and 
the year before that. When we got to Wash- 
ington, real wages were going down. And 
one statistic of which I’m most proud: A 
working family earning $25,000 has $1,500 
more in purchasing power than if tax and 
inflation rates were still at the 1980 levels. 

Just this morning we received two gems 
of good news. The leading economic indica- 
tors, forecasting the direction of the econo- 
my, posted a solid increase in December, 
the 15th increase in the last 16 months, and 
home sales in December jumped to their 
highest level in more than 5 years. 

America’s economy is strong and, yes, I 
do believe the American people are better 
off than they were before. We inherited 
despair, and we’re turning it into hope. 
With hard work and common sense, we're 
turning the era of limits into an era of op- 
portunity. 

We’ve come a long way, but much re- 
mains for us to do. Turning the economy 
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around was priority number one. Now we 
can turn to the equally difficult task of 
streamlining government, making it more 
efficient and responsive. We’ve made a 
start here, too. We’ve transferred a host of 
programs back to the State and local levels, 
programs that never should have been the 
Federal Government’s responsibility in the 
first place. 

We also put to work a team of experts 
from the private sector to determine where 
changes can be made to eliminate waste 
and make the Federal Government more 
cost-effective. The Grace commission came 
up with some 2,500 recommendations that 
are being studied right now throughout the 
departments and agencies. This was all 
done by some 2,000 of your companions in 
the business world who volunteered and 
even put up the money to fund their activi- 
ty. 

We, of course, still must come to grips 
with the deficit. My only caution is to watch 
out for those offering easy answers. I have 
attempted to keep this issue from being po- 
liticized by supporting the creation of a bi- 
partisan working group from the Congress. 
The group will work with the administra- 
tion on making a down payment on the 
deficit. More substantial measures will still 
be required. But one thing is certain: Rais- 
ing taxes and threatening the recovery is no 
answer. This problem was long in the 
making. It’ll require more than band-aid so- 
lutions. 

I've sometimes compared government to 
that unkind definition of a baby: It’s an ali- 
mentary canal with an appetite at one end 
and no sense of responsibility at the other. 
[Laughter] One of the first steps that we 
can take to make our system more responsi- 
ble is providing the Chief Executive with a 
line-item veto. It’s working in 43 States and 
I think it should be put to use in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The American people want this reform. 
And they and I also want a constitutional 
amendment mandating a balanced Federal 
budget. Now, this isn’t a new idea. At the 
adoption of the Constitution, 1787, Thomas 
Jefferson noted that the Constitution 
needed one additional article. He said it 
should contain one that would prohibit the 
government from borrowing money. 
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Well, in addition to long-term reforms, I 
believe we should make our tax system 
more simple, fair, and rewarding for all the 
people. If we could broaden the tax base, 
then personal rates could come down rather 
than go up. And I think tax simplification is 
an historic change the people want and our 
economy needs. 

In closing, just let me express that I have 
every confidence that we can control gov- 
ernment spending, taxing, and in doing so, 
ensure a lasting era of growth and opportu- 
nities for all our people. Although the rhet- 
oric gets thick at times, especially during 
election years, the leaders of both political 
parties are individuals of good will, individ- 
uals who want what’s best for this country. 
Nobody should ever sell America or Ameri- 
cans short. 

We are today recapturing much of the 
spirit of enterprise about which that 
Frenchman, de Tocqueville, wrote. Your in- 
dustry, more than most, reflects this spirit. 
You’ve proven that those who are willing to 
take a chance, willing to work hard and live 
right, can accomplish great things. You 
need only look around you to find success- 
ful individuals at the head of impressive 
companies who started with a pick or 
shovel or driving a truck. 

This magnificent theater in which we’re 
meeting today is part of the legacy of an 
individual who started in the sand and 
gravel industry, Colonel Henry Crown. His 
father, Arie—I hope I have the name, pro- 
nounced the name right—after whom this 
theater is named, was a Lithuanian immi- 
grant. From the humblest of beginnings, 
Henry Crown became one of the most suc- 
cessful men in the American business 
world. Reflecting the good and decent 
values at the heart of this country, he’s 
been one of this country’s leading philan- 
thropists. Colonel Crown, thank you for all 
you’ve done. 

Colonel Crown’s story is not unique 
among this group. You are powerful forces 
for good in your communities across our 
country. Walt Whitman once wrote, “O, 
America, because you build for mankind I 
build for you.” 

Today American liberty shines brightly, 
offering proof to a mankind plagued with 
tyranny and deprivation: There is a better 
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way. Together, we can keep America the 
blessed land of freedom and opportunity 
God meant it to be. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:38 p.m. in 
the Arie Crown Theatre at McCormick Place 
following remarks and an introduction by 
William Jenkins, chairman of the board of 
the National Ready Mixed Concrete Associ- 
ation. The event was the combined annual 
convention of the association, the National 
Sand and Gravel Association, and the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association. Following 
his remarks, the President was presented 
with a plaque bearing a replica of the con- 
vention badge. 

Prior to his departure for Washington, 
D.C., the President met at McCormick Place 
with a group of Illinois labor leaders. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 


Report. January 31, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the 23rd Annual 
Report of the United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. The report re- 
views the important role that arms control 
and the men and women of the Agency 
play in strengthening our country’s national 
security. 

The United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency has primary responsi- 
bility for leading the Administration’s ef- 
forts to reduce the world’s nuclear arsenals, 
to negotiate a complete ban or reductions 
in chemical weapons, to reduce convention- 
al forces in Europe, and to reinforce the 
barriers against war through confidence- 
building measures. 

Soviet actions in the area of arms control 
in 1983 were a disappointment. We devel- 
oped several sound positions, demonstrated 
our willingness to be flexible, and consist- 
ently invited the Soviets to walk through 
the door to serious negotiations. We hope 
that the Soviet Union will be willing to do 
this in 1984. 


For its part, the United States will leave 
no stone unturned in its pursuit of reduc- 
tions in nuclear arsenals. In 1984 we will 
renew our efforts to use the arms control 
process in ways that enhance our national 
security and improve global stability. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency’s 1983 report testifies to this Na- 
tion’s continuing search for a peaceful and 
more stable world. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 31, 1984. 


Note: The report is entitled “United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency— 
1983 Annual Report.” 


White House Staff 





Appointment of William Henkel as Deputy 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
the Presidential Advance Office. 

February 1, 1984 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of William Henkel to be Deputy 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
the Presidential Advance Office. 

In addition to his current responsibilities 
for Presidential Advance, Mr. Henkel will 
assume a greater role in the area of sched- 
ule coordination. He will also assist Michael 
A. McManus, Assistant to the President and 
Deputy to the Deputy Chief of Staff, in his 
role as White House Coordinator for the 
1984 Republican Convention. 

Since September 1982 Mr. Henkel has 
been a Special Assistant to the President 
and Director of the Presidential Advance 
Office. Prior to joining the White House 
Mr. Henkel was associated with the Merrill 
Lynch Capital Markets Group in New York 
City between 1977 and 1982. He was man- 
ager of corporate financial services for the 
Capital Markets Group. He served as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Economic Development Operations in 
1975-1977. 
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Mr. Henkel served previously in the 
White House in several related positions. In 
1970 he joined the White House staff as a 
staff assistant to the President, serving as a 
Presidential Advance Representative. In 
November 1972 he was named Director of 
the White House Advance Office. He was 
appointed Special Assistant to the President 
and Director of Advance in 1973 and 
served in that position until January 1975. 

From 1965 to 1970, Mr. Henkel served as 
an account executive in a Merrill Lynch 
New York City branch office. He joined 
Merrill Lynch in 1963 as a junior executive 
trainee. 

Mr. Henkel graduated from St. Lawrence 
University (B.S., 1963). He is married to the 
former Alice O’Brien, has six children, and 
resides in Arlington, Va. He was born June 
19, 1941. 


Budget Message of the President 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Fiscal Year 1985 Budget. February 1, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In the past year, the Nation’s prospects 
have brightened considerably. The econo- 
my has grown strongly—beyond expecta- 
tion. Inflation has been reduced to its 
lowest rate in 16 years. Unemployment has 
declined faster than at any other time in 30 
years. We are well on our way to sustained 
long-term prosperity without runaway infla- 
tion. 

Our national security is being restored. 
Our domestic programs are being stream- 
lined to reflect more accurately the proper 
scope of Government responsibility and in- 
tervention in our lives. Government oper- 
ations are being made more effective and 
efficient, as steps are taken to reduce costs. 

These developments are the result of the 
program I proposed 3 years ago to correct 
the severe economic and political problems 
caused by previous short-sighted and mis- 
guided policies and priorities. That program 
focused on long-range real growth. My tax 
proposals were designed to provide badly 
needed incentives for saving and produc- 
tive investment. I supported the Federal 
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Reserve in its pursuit of sound monetary 
policy. I worked with the Congress to re- 
verse the growth of Government programs 
that had become too large or had outlived 
their usefulness, and as a result, domestic 
programs, which had been growing rapidly 
for 3 decades, have finally been contained. I 
worked to eliminate or simplify unnecessary 
or burdensome regulations. 


To the Nation’s great good fortune, the 
preceding Congress appreciated the funda- 
mental soundness of this program and 
joined with my administration in helping to 
make it a reality. Frequently, because of 
entrenched constituency special interests, 
the political risks involved in doing so were 
great. I thanked Members then, and contin- 
ue to be grateful, for the crucial support my 
program received. The Nation is now be- 
ginning to reap the solid fruits of our joint 
perseverance and foresight. 


The economy’s response has fully vindi- 
cated my economic program. During the 
past 2 years the percentage rise in consum- 
er price index has been no more than it was 
during the first 6 months of 1980. Econom- 
ic recovery has been vigorous during the 
past year, with real GNP rising over 
6% and industrial production by 16%. 
Unemployment, though - still umaccept- 
ably high, has declined by a record 2% per- 
centage points in a single year. Capacity 
utilization in American plants has risen dra- 
matically. Business investment in new plant 
and equipment has risen 114% in the past 
year, in real terms. American productivity, 
stagnant from 1977 to 1981, climbed 3.7% 
between the third quarter of 1982 and the 
third quarter of 1983. Interest rates declined 
substantially in mid-1982, followed by a ma- 
jor, sustained rally of the stock market that 
added half a trillion dollars to the net finan- 
cial worth of American households. Real dis- 
posable personal income rose 5.1% in 1983. 
After a substantial decline, the U.S. dollar 
has rallied powerfully to its highest level in 
more than a decade. 


We are not, however, out of the woods 
yet. Despite our success in reducing the 
rate of growth of nondefense spending in 
the last three budgets, spending in 1985 
will exceed 1981 levels by 41%, reflecting 
continued increases in basic entitlement pro- 
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grams, essential increases in defense spend- 
ing, and rapid growth of interest costs. 
Clearly, much remains to be done. The task 
of rebuilding our military forces to adequate 
levels must be carried to completion, and 
our commitment to provide economic and 
military support to small, poor nations that 
are struggling to preserve democracy must 
be honored. At the same time, further action 
is required to curb the size and growth of 
many programs and to achieve managerial 
efficiencies throughout Government, where- 
ever the opportunity is present. 


Three Years of Accomplishment 


Last year, I reviewed the dramatic im- 
provements during the preceding 2 years in 
Government operations, and in the way 
they affect the economy. I am happy to 
report that these improvements continued 
through a third year. 

¢ Where the growth rate of spending 

was almost out of control at 17.4% a 
year in 1980, it will decline to 7.3% this 
year. 

Where spending grew 64% over the 4 
years from 1977 to 1981, it will rise by 
only 41% over the 4-year period from 
1981 to 1985, despite legislated cost-of- 
living adjustments and the needed de- 
fense buildup. 

The Federal tax system has been sig- 
nificantly restructured. Marginal 
income tax rates have been substantial- 
ly reduced, greatly improving the cli- 
mate for saving and investment. De- 
preciation reform has been enacted, 
restoring the value of depreciation al- 
lowances eroded by inflation. Tax loop- 
holes have been closed, making the tax 
structure more equitable. Efforts have 
been made to shift to financing Gov- 
ernment programs through user fees 
commensurate with benefits and serv- 
ices provided. 

Our military strength is being restored 
to more adequate levels. 

Domestic spending, which grew nearly 
3-fold in real terms in a little more 
than 2 decades, will actually be lower 
this year than it was in 1981. 

The rapid growth of means-tested enti- 
tlement programs has been curbed. 
Eligibility criteria have been tightened 


to target benefits more to the truly 
needy, and significant steps have been 
taken to improve the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of these programs. Unnec- 
essarily frequent cost-of-living adjust- 
ments were pared back. 

The social security system has been 
rescued from the threat of insolvency 
raised by rampant inflation, excessive 
liberalizations, and lagging growth of 
its tax base. 

Unnecessary or excessive Federal 
credit activities have been eliminated 
or cut back. Improvements in the man- 
agement and control of Federal credit 
activities are being pursued. The ad- 
ministration has supported the basic 
intent of proposed legislation that 
would move off-budget lending onto 
the unified budget, in order to provide 
better budgetary control over Federal 
lending. 

Proliferation of regulations and red 
tape has been stopped. The number of 
new Federal rules has fallen by over a 
quarter during the past three years, 
and hundreds of unnecessary old rules 
have been eliminated. For the first 
time, the Federal Register of new regu- 
latory actions has grown shorter for 
three consecutive years; it is now one- 
third shorter than in 1980. Federal pa- 
perwork requirements have been cut 
by well over 300 million hours annual- 
ly, and will be reduced even further in 
1984. This has saved the American 
public over 150,000 work-years that 
had been spent every year filing out 
unnecessary Federal forms and reports. 
Our regulatory reform efforts to date 
will save individual citizens, businesses, 
and State and local governments over 
$150 billion over the next decade. 
Major management improvement ini- 
tiatives are underway that will funda- 
mentally change the way the Federal 
Government operates. The President’s 
Council on Integrity and Efficiency has 
reported $31 billion in cost reductions 
or funds put to better use. 

The Federal nondefense work force 
has been reduced by 71,000 employees 
since I took office. 
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These are impressive accomplishments— 
accomplishments to be proud of and to 
build on. And together we can build on 
them. With this budget I call on all Mem- 
bers of the Congress once again for addi- 
tional steps to ensure the firmness of our 
foundations and overcome the Nation’s 
budget problem. 
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Maintaining Economic Recovery 


Before us stands the prospect of an ex- 
tended era of peace, prosperity, growth, 
and a rising standard of living for all Ameri- 
cans. What must we do to ensure that that 
promise shall be realized and enjoyed in 
the years to come? What must we do to 
ensure that the high price of adjustment to 
this new era paid by the Nation in recent 
years shall not have been paid in vain? 

All signs point to continued strong eco- 
nomic growth, vigorous investment, and 
rising productivity, without renewed infla- 
tion—all but one. Only the threat of indef- 
initely prolonged high budget deficits 
threatens the continuation of sustained non- 
inflationary growth and prosperity. It raises 
the specter of sharply higher interest rates, 
choked-off investment, renewed recession, 
and rising unemployment. 

This specter must be laid to rest: just as 
fears of rampant inflation and its attendant 
evils are being laid to rest; just as fears of 
helplessness before growth in Soviet mili- 
tary might and all it threatens are being 
laid to rest; just as fears that the Nation’s 
social security system would “go under” 
have been laid to rest. A number of actions 
will be required to lay it to rest. This 
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budget requests these actions of Congress; 
it calls for measures to continue to curb the 
upward momentum of Federal spending 
and to increase Federal receipts. Other ac- 
tions involve such fundamental reform of 
our fiscal procedures that they will require 
that the Constitution be amended. 

Congress has each year enacted a portion 
of my budget prosposais, while ignoring 
others for the time being. It is moving 
slowly, year by year, toward the full needed 
set of budget adjustments. I urge the Con- 
gress to enact this year not only the propos- 
als contained in this budget, but also consti- 
tutional amendments providing for a line- 
item veto and for a balanced budget— 
rather than the fitful policy of enacting a 
half-hearted reform this year, another one 
next year, and so on. 

Where Congress lacks the will to enforce 
upon itself the strict fiscal diet that is now 
necessary, it needs the help of the Execu- 
tive Branch. We need a constitutional 
amendment granting the President power 
to veto individual items in appropriations 
bills. Forty-three of the fifty States give this 
authority to their governors. Congress has 
approved a line-item veto for the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the trust terri- 
tories. It is now time for Congress to grant 
this same authority to the President. As 
Governor of California, I was able to use 
the line-item veto as a powerful tool against 
wasteful government spending. It works, 
and works well, in State government. Every 
number in this document bears testimony 
to the urgent need for the Federal Govern- 
ment to adopt this fundamental fiscal 
reform. 

Let us also heed the people and finally 
support a constitutional amendment man- 
dating balanced Federal budgets and 
spending limits. I encourage our citizens to 
keep working for this at the grassroots. If 
you want to make it happen, it will happen. 

We must seek a bipartisan basis for funda- 
mental reforms of Government spending 
programs. We need to reexamine just what, 
how, and how much the Federal Govern- 
ment should be doing—given our need for 
security and well-being and our desire to 
leave power and resources with the people. 
The President’s Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control (Grace Commission) has al- 
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ready come up with some interesting sug- 
gestions in this regard that, with the help of 
the Congress, will be adopted wherever 
possible. 

To those who say we must raise taxes, I 
say wait. Tax increases pile unfair burdens 
on the people, hurt capital formation, and 
destroy incentives for growth. Tax cuts 
helped sustain the recovery, leading to 
faster growth and more jobs. Rather than 
risk sabotaging our future, let us go forward 
with an historic reform for fairness, simplic- 
ity, and growth. It is time to simplify the 
entire tax code so everyone is on equal foot- 
ing. 

The tax system must be made simpler 
and fairer; honest people should not pay for 
cheaters; the underground economy should 
come back into the sunlight; and everyone’s 
tax rates should be reduced to spark more 
savings, investment, and incentives for 


work and economic growth. This is the 
blueprint for a brighter future and a fairer 
tax system. Therefore, I am directing the 
Department of the Treasury to complete a 
study with recommendations by the end of 


the year. 


With these changes completed and the 
necessary fiscal tools in place, I am confi- 
dent that we can devise a sweeping set of 
fiscal policy changes designed to reduce 
substantially the persistent Federal deficits 
that cloud our otherwise bright economic 
future. The plan must be based on these 
cardinal principles: 

¢ It must be bipartisan. Overcoming the 

deficits and putting the Government's 
house in order will require everyone’s 
best efforts. 

It must be fair. Just as all Americans 
will share in the benefits that are 
coming from recovery, all should share 
fairly in the burden of transition to a 
more limited role of Government in 
our society. 

It must be prudent. The strength of 
our national defense must be restored 
so that we can pursue prosperity in 
peace and freedom, while maintaining 
our commitment to the truly needy. 
Finally, it must be realistic. Govern- 
ment spending will not be curbed by 
wishful thinking. 


In the meantime, the proposals in this 
budget provide important additional steps 
toward reducing the deficit. 


Meeting Federal Responsibilities 


My administration seeks to limit the size, 
intrusiveness, and cost of Federal activities 
as much as possible and to achieve the 
needed increase in our defense capabilities 
in the most cost-effective manner possible. 
This does not mean that appropriate Feder- 
al responsibilities are being abandoned, ne- 
glected, or inadequately supported. Instead, 
ways are being found to streamline Federal 
activity, to limit it to those areas and re- 
sponsibilities that are truly Federal in 
nature; to ensure that these appropriate 
Federal responsibilities are performed in 
the most cost-effective and_ efficient 
manner; and to aid State and local govern- 
ments in carrying out their appropriate 
public responsibilities in a similarly cost-ef- 
fective manner. The Nation must ask for no 
more publicity-provided services and bene- 
fits than the taxpayers can reasonably be 
asked to finance. 

Education.—I have devoted considerable 
time this year to the problems of our 
schools. The record of the last two decades 
is not good, though relieved in places by 
the efforts of many dedicated teachers, ad- 
ministrators, parents, and students. It has 
been extremely gratifying to observe the 
response all across the country to my call for 
a renewed commitment to educational ex- 
cellence. Excellence in education will only 
happen when the States and school districts, 
parents and teachers, and our children de- 
voted themselves to the hard work neces- 
sary to achieve it. Federal money cannot 
buy educational excellence. It has not in the 
past and will not in the future. What we 
will do in this budget is seek resources to 
help the States plan and carry out educa- 
tion reforms. My budget includes $729 mil- 
lion, about 50% more than Congress appro- 
priated for 1984, for the education block 
grant and discretionary fund. States and lo- 
calities will receive this increase in resources 
and be able to use the funds for education 
reform without Federal prescription and in- 
terference. 

The budget also provides for stabilizing 
funding for almost all major education State 
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grant programs at the 1984 level and in the 
future allows room for modest growth for 
most of these programs. 

Finally, the budget reflects continued 
support of several more important initia- 
tives that will strengthen American educa- 
tion: 

¢ Enactment of tuition tax credits for 

parents who send their children to 
qualified private or religiously-affiliated 
schools. 

Establishment of education savings ac- 
counts to give middle- and lower-in- 
come families an incentive to save for 
their children’s college education and, 
at the same time, to encourage a real 
increase in saving for economic growth. 
Reorientation of student aid programs 
to ensure that students and families 
meet their responsibilities for financing 
higher education. 

Permission for States or localities, if 
they so choose, to use their compensa- 
tory education funds to establish 
voucher programs to broaden family 
choice of effective schooling methods 
for educationally disadvantaged chil- 
dren. 

Assistance to States to train more 
mathematics and science teachers. 


Training and employment.—While the 
economic forecast predicts continuing im- 
provement in the economy and further 
steady declines in the unemployment rate, I 
recognize that there are those who lack the 
skills to find and hold steady jobs. This is 
particularly true for some of our youth. In 
the past, Federal training and employment 
programs have not always helped these 
people gain the skills needed for success in 
the job market. Instead the Government 
spent ‘precious tax dollars funding tempo- 
rary, dead-end, make-work jobs that did 
little, if anything, to prepare these people 
for holding real jobs in the private sector. 
My administration worked with the Con- 
gress to change that. The Job Training Part- 
nership Act, which I signed into law in 
1982, involves private industry in the 
design and delivery of job training pro- 
grams. Each year it will train 1.5 million 
disadvantaged adults and youths, dislocated 
workers, and welfare recipients in skills 
needed for private sector jobs. Additional 
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work experience for over 700,000 disadvan- 
taged youths will be provided during the 
summer months. What is needed now is not 
more Government programs, but removal 
of Government-created barriers that make 
it difficult for youths who want to work to 
find jobs. It has long been acknowledged 
that the minimum wage is a barrier to job 
finding for youths, especially minority 
youths who lack skills. Therefore, I am 
again asking the Congress to authorize a 
wage of 75% of the minimum wage for 
youths newly hired for jobs during the 
summer months. This will let employers 
lower their costs to levels more in line with 
the skills youths possess, and it will help 
many young people find jobs and gain valu- 
able work experience. The legislation I have 
proposed includes protections for adult 
workers. 

Research.—Recognizing the Federal re- 
sponsibility to maintain and strengthen U.S. 
leadership in science and technology, the 
budget proposes further increases of more 
than 10% in Government-wide funding for 
basic research. The $8 billion planned for 
support of such research represents a rela- 
tively small share of the budget, but it is a 
critical investment in the Nation’s future. 
Basic research lays the foundation for a 
strong defense in the years to come and for 
new technologies and industries that will 
maintain U.S. industrial leadership, create 
new jobs, and improve our quality of life. 

Space.—Our civilian space program has 
made remarkable progress in the past year. 
The space shuttle, the world’s most ad- 
vanced space transportation system, has 
made eight pathbreaking trips into space 
and is progressing rapidly towards achiev- 
ing routine operational status. 

We can not look forward confidently to 
the next major challenge in space—a space 
station. The space station, to be placed in 
permanent Earth orbit in the early 1990’s, 
is intended to enhance the Nation’s science 
and application programs, to help develop 
advanced technologies potentially useful to 
the economy, and to encourage greater 
commercial use of space. The budget pro- 
vides planning money to initiate this pro- 
gram. 

National defense.—During the past 3 
years, we have also taken decisive measures 
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to increase our military strength to levels 
necessary to protect our Nation and our 
friends and allies around the world. At the 
same time, we have vigorously pursued dip- 
lomatic approaches, such as arms reduction 
talks, in an effort to ensure the principles of 
security and freedom for all. 

The improvement in our defense posture 
has been across the board. Long-overdue 
modernization of our strategic forces is pro- 
ceeding, while our conventional forces are 
also being modernized and strengthened. 
Successful recruiting and retention over the 
past 3 years have resulted in all of our 
armed services being more fully manned 
with capable, high-caliber men and women. 

Energy.—My administration has signifi- 
cantly reoriented the country’s approach to 
energy matters toward reliance on market 
forces—instead of Government regulation 
and massive, indiscriminate Federal spend- 
ing. This has resulted in greater energy pro- 
duction, more efficient use of energy, and 
more favorable energy prices. For example: 

¢ The U.S. economy currently is using 

30% less oil and gas per dollar’s worth 
of output than it did 10 years ago 
when energy prices began to rise. 
Heating oil prices have been lower this 
past year than they were in January 
1981, when I removed oil price con- 
trols. Gasoline prices have fallen to 
levels which, after adjustments for gen- 
eral inflation and sales taxes, are within 
5% of those that prevailed in the US. 
in the 1950's. 

Energy programs proposed in the budget 
are designed to complement market forces 
by focusing resources on limited but appro- 
priate responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and by managing these programs 
well. Thus, for example, the budget pro- 
poses increased spending for basic and 
other long-term energy research. In addi- 
tion, the administration continues its com- 
mitment to filling the strategic petroleum 
reserve. The reserve has more than tripled 
in size in the last three years. 

Health care.—Progress has been made in 
slowing the explosive growth of health 
costs. As part of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1983, Congress enacted the Ad- 
ministration’s proposed fixed price prospec- 
tive payment system for hospital care. This 
replaced the previous Medicare hospital re- 


imbursement system under which hospitals 
were reimbursed for their costs. The new 
prospective payment system has altered in- 
centives and should lessen the rate of in- 
crease in hospital costs. 

Under the proposals in this budget, physi- 
cians will be asked to maintain present fee 
levels for medicare through the next fiscal 
year. Tax incentives prompting overly- 
costly employee health insurance benefits 
would be revised to make users and provid- 
ers more sensitive to costs. Finally, re- 
sources for biomedical research will in- 
crease. 

Transportation.—My administration has 
sought to shift much of the costs of trans- 
portation from the general taxpayer to 
those who use transportation services and 
facilities. I signed into law several adminis- 
tration-backed proposals to increase excise 
taxes on aviation and highway users and 
thereby provide funding needed to revital- 
ize and modernize these important seg- 
ments of the Nation’s transportation system. 
The proportion of the Department of 
Transportation’s budget financed by user 
fees has risen from 49% in 1982 to 72% in 
1985. The budget reflects the administra- 
tion’s continued commitment to the “users 
pay” principle by including receipts propos- 
als for nautical and aviation aids, the inland 
waterway system, and construction and 
maintenance of deep-draft ports. 

Recognizing the importance of safety in 
our transportation systems, the budget pro- 
vides for significant improvements in this 
area. In addition, my administration se- 
cured passage of legislation designed to re- 
build the Nation’s highway and _ public 
transportation facilities. This legislation sub- 
stantially increased funds available to the 
States and local communities to complete 
and repair the aging interstate highway 
system, to rehabilitate principal rural and 
urban highways and bridges, and to im- 
prove mass transit systems. The budget also 
provides for improvements in the safety of 
our transportation system. 

Improved ports and channels will help to 
make U.S. coal exports competitive in world 
markets. My administration will work with 
the Congress to provide for timely and effi- 
cient port construction. A system that re- 
covers a significant portion of the cost of 
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existing port maintenance and new port 
construction must be enacted prior to any 
new construction. In the last 3 years, my 
administration has sent several reasonable 
proposals to the Congress, and progress is 
being made. It is time for action on this 
important issue. 

Reducing the Federal presence in com- 
mercial transportation, currently regulated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Feder- 
al Maritime Commission, will improve the 
efficiency of the industry. Authority for the 
Civil Aeronautics Board will expire next 
year, and its residual functions will be as- 
sumed by other agencies. The administra- 
tion will continue to seek legislation to 
deregulate ocean shipping, and will propose 
legislation te deregulate oil pipelines and 
natural gas. Experience since the adoption 
of initial transportation deregulation legisla- 
tion has shown clearly that both consumers 
and industry benefit from reduced Federal 
involvement in these activities. 

Criminal justice.—My administration has 
continued to strengthen the Federal crimi- 
nal justice system by seeking major legisla- 
tive changes in immigration policy, sentenc- 
ing, and bail procedures, and by seeking 
increased funding for law enforcement ac- 
tivities. An additional organized crime drug 
enforcement task force will be established 
in Florida, bringing the total number of 
task forces to 13. The budget proposes to 
bolster immigration control by strengthen- 
ing border enforcement and improving the 
effectiveness of border inspection programs. 
Additional attorneys will be sought for the 
Internal Revenue Service and the Justice 
Department, underscoring my administra- 
tion’s determination to tackle the serious 
problem of tax protesters and evaders. The 
administration will enhance its efforts to 
identify, neutralize, and defeat foreign 
agents who pose a threat to the Nation. 

International = affairs.—Our foreign 
policy is oriented toward maintaining peace 
through military strength and diplomatic 
negotiation; promoting market-oriented so- 
lutions to international economic problems; 
telling the story abroad of America’s demo- 
cratic, free-enterprise way of life; and re- 
ducing barriers to free trade both here and 
abroad. 
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The security assistance portion of the 
international affairs program has been 
increased to assist friendly govern- 
ments facing threats from the Soviet 
Union, its surrogates, and from other 
radical regimes. 

Development aid emphasizes encour- 
aging the private sectors of developing 
nations and increasing U.S. private 
sector involvement in foreign assist- 
ance. 

The budget provides for continuing 
the major expansion of international 
broadcasting activities started last year. 
Television, exchanges of people, and 
other programs to improve communi- 
cations with foreign countries are in- 
cluded. 

My administration will continue to 
work with the Congress to strengthen 
the management and coordination of 
the Government’s international trade 
functions by consolidating them in a 
Department of International Trade 
and Industry. 


The United States faces threats to its in- 
terests in many parts of the world. The 
Middle East, with its vital energy resources, 
is still in turmoil. In Central America, Marx- 
ist forces continue to threaten democratic 
governments, exploiting temporary eco- 
nomic dislocations and the continuing pov- 
erty of less developed countries. In Africa, 
the poorest nations of the world are facing 
the prospect of great privation, accentuated 
by drought. This budget addresses each of 
these concerns: 


¢ It continues military and economic 
support for Israel and Egypt, with im- 
proved financial terms. 
It provides for a significant increase in 
assistance to Central America, the spe- 
cific nature of which will be defined 
after our review of the recommenda- 
tions of the National Bipartisan Com- 
mission on Central America. 
It provides special humanitarian aid to 
counter the immediate effects of Afri- 
can drought and proposes a longer- 
term program aimed at the root causes 
of Africa’s economic problems. 


Although now less than 2% of the 
budget, international programs are critical 
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to American world leadership and to the 
success of our foreign policy. 

Civil service retirement.—There is grow- 
ing recognition that civil service retirement 
has far more generous benefits and is much 
more costly than retirement programs in 
the private sector or in State and local gov- 
ernments. Accordingly, the administration 
continues its strong support of the civil 
service reform proposals advanced in last 
year’s budget. In 1985, the administration 
will focus its legislative effort on three of 
those proposals, in modified form: cost-of- 
living adjustment (COLA) reform, a high 5- 
year salary average for the benefit formula, 
and increased employee and agency retire- 
ment contributions. 


GI bill rate increase.—The budget pro- 
poses legislation to provide a 15% increase in 
the rates of educational assistance and spe- 
cial training allowances to GI bill trainees 
and disabled veterans receiving vocational 
rehabilitation assistance, effective January 
1985. The increase will offset increased costs 
since GI bill benefits were last raised in 1981. 
It will provide an increase in monthly educa- 
tion benefit checks to 544,000 veterans and 
their dependents and survivors. 


Continuing Reform of our Federal System 


The overall efficiency of Government in 
the United States can also be improved by a 
more rational sorting out of governmental 
responsibilities among the various levels of 
government in our Federal system—Feder- 
al, State, and local—and by eliminating or 
limiting overlap and duplication. 

In 1981, the Congress responded to my 
proposals by consolidating 57 categorical 
programs into nine block grants. In 1982, a 
block grant was created for job training in 
the Jobs Training Partnership Act. 

The administration is improving the man- 
agement of intergovernmental assistance by 
providing State and local elected officials 
with greater opportunity to express their 
views on proposed Federal development 
and assistance actions before final decisions 
are made. Under Executive Order 12372, 
Intergovernmental Review of Federal Pro- 
grams, which I signed in July 1982, Federal 
agencies must consult with State and local 
elected officials early in the assistance deci- 
sion process and make every effort to ac- 


commodate their views. The Order also en- 
courages the simplification of State plan- 
ning requirements imposed by Federal law, 
and allows for the substitution of State-de- 
veloped plans for federally required State 
plans where statutes and regulations allow. 


Controlling Federal Credit Programs 


Federal credit in all its forms imposes 
costs on the U.S. economy that must be 
weighed against its benefits. Federal inter- 
vention through guarantees and direct loans 
may misdirect investment and preempt 
capital that could be used more efficiently 
by unsubsidized, private borrowers. Be- 
cause federally assisted borrowers are fre- 
quently less productive than private bor- 
rowers, large Federal credit demands, and 
the degree of subsidy involved in Federal 
credit activity, must be reduced if we are to 
improve prospects for economic growth. 

The administration continues its strong 
commitment to control Federal direct loans 
and loan guarantees. It has supported the 
basic intent of proposed legislation to move 
off-budget Federal lending into the unified 
budget. It seeks other basic reforms in the 
way in which direct loans and loan guaran- 
tees are presented and controlled. 

In the coming year, my administration 
will issue a directive establishing Govern- 
ment-wide policies on credit. This directive 
will be both an explicit statement of the 
administration’s goals in providing credit as- 
sistance and a means of controlling the 


manner in which that assistance is pro- 
vided. 


Regulatory Reform 


Federal regulation grew _ explosively 
throughout the 1970’s. Whether well or 
poorly designed, whether aimed at worthy 
or dubious objectives, these rules have one 
thing in common: they “tax” and “spend” 
billions of dollars entirely within the private 
sector of the economy, unconstrained by 
public budget or appropriations controls. 

My administration has taken steps to cor- 
rect this problem. Under Executive Order 
12291, all Federal regulations must be re- 
viewed by the Office of Management and 
Budget before being issued to determine 
whether their social benefits will exceed 
their social costs. As a result of this review 
process, we have reversed the rate of 
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growth of Federal regulations. Hundreds of 
ill-conceived proposals have been screened 
out, and hundreds of existing rules have 
been stricken from the books because they 
were unnecessary or ineffective. Equally 
important, numerous existing regulations 
have been improved, and new rules have 
been made as cost-effective as possible 
within statutory limits. We are steadily 
winding down economic controls that regu- 
late prices, form barriers to entry for new 
firms, and other anti-competitive regula- 
tions. At the same time we are increasing 
the effectiveness of our programs promot- 
ing health, safety, and environmental qual- 
ity. 

Our regulatory reform program has been 
open and public. New rules and changes to 
existing rules now require public notice and 
comment. My Executive Order requires 
regulatory agencies to consider the interests 
of the general public as well as special in- 
terest groups in rulemaking proceedings. 
The Task Force on Regulatory Relief and 
the Office of Management and Budget have 
issued regular reports detailing the progress 
of regulatory reform efforts. The Unified 
Agenda of Federal Regulations, issued twice 
each year, describes all planned and pend- 
ing regulatory changes in virtually all Fed- 
eral agencies. The administration’s Regula- 
tory Policy Guidelines, published in August 
1983, is the first comprehensive statement 
of regulatory policy ever to be issued. 

I believe it is time the policies and proce- 
dures of Executive Order 12291 were en- 
acted into law. Individual regulatory deci- 
sions will always be contentious and contro- 
versial, but surely we can all agree on the 
general need for regulatory reform. Making 
each Government rule as cost-effective as 
possible benefits everyone and strengthens 
the individual regulatory statutes. Regula- 
tion has become such an important role of 
the Federal Government that strong and 
balanced central oversight is becoming a 
necessity and a bi-partisan objective. The 
Laxalt-Leahy Regulatory Reform Act, which 
passed the Senate unanimously in 1982, 
would have accomplished this reform. I 
strongly urge the Congress to take up and 
pass similar legislation this year. In addition, 
my administration continues to support 
measures to deregulate financial institu- 
tions. 
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Improving the Efficiency of Government 


It is important to continue to reduce the 
size of Government. It is equally important 
to use the remaining resources as efficiently 
and effectively as possible. My administra- 
tion has begun to make great strides in 
doing exactly that. 

During the past 3 years, we have initiated 
several Government-wide management im- 
provement efforts under the guidance of 
the Cabinet Council on Management and 
Administration. They are: 

—Reform 88; 

—Personnel management reform; 

—Federal field structure reform; and 

—The President’s Private Sector Survey 

on Cost Control. 

These management improvement and 
cost reduction programs focus on 4 objec- 
tives: 

—Reducing fraud, waste, and mismanage- 

ment; 

—Improving agency operations; 

—Developing streamlined Federal Gov- 

ernment management systems; and 

—Improving the delivery of services. 

Reducing fraud, waste, and mismanage- 
ment.—This objective seeks better use of 
appropriated dollars. The President’s Coun- 
cil on Integrity and Efficiency (PCIE) was 
formed in early 1981 and is made up of 18 
department and agency Inspectors General. 
They recently reported $8.4 billion in cost 
reductions or funds put to better use in the 
last 6 months of 1983 and a total of $31 
billion since they were appointed. The 
PCIE is beginning to direct its efforts 
toward preventing problems before they 
occur, through improved technology and 
better audit processes, as described in their 
latest report. 

The PCIE also found that enormous 
waste was occurring because the Federal 
Government had never established an ef- 
fective cash management system—despite 
the fact that it handles almost a trillion dol- 
lars in cash annually. This is currently being 
corrected by installing sophisticated, up-to- 
date systems that the Department of the 
Treasury estimates could save as much as 
$3% billion a year. 

When my administration came to office 
we found delinquent debt owed the Gov- 
ernment rising at a rate of over 40% per 
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year—with a total debt outstanding of over 
$240 billion. After only 2 years’ effort, this 
annual growth rate has been reduced to 
2%. A credit pre-screening system is now 
being put in place, and automated collec- 
tion centers are being installed. 

Federal procurement involves annual ex- 
penditures of $170 billion. Procurement 
was an overly complex process with only 
50% of our contract dollars awarded under 
competitive bid. My administration has re- 
placed three sets of regulations with one, 
and we are now setting up a new pro-com- 
petitive policy to cut costs. 

We have extended our fight to reduce 
waste and mismanagement to a direct 
attack on that nemesis that has always char- 
acterized the Federal Government: red tape 
and paperwork. We have already reduced 
the paperwork burden placed on the private 
sector by the Federal Government by well 
over 300 million hours. In this current fiscal 
year we intend to reduce the burden by 
another 130 million hours. 

Further savings and improvements are 
possible. The President’s Private Sector 


Survey on Cost Control (Grace Commission) 


developed numerous recommendations for 
savings and cost avoidance. These recom- 
mendations range from reducing costs of 
Federal employee retirement programs to 
upgrading the Government’s seriously out- 
dated and inefficient management and ad- 
ministrative systems. I have already includ- 
ed many of these ideas in this budget and 
will include more in future budgets. My ad- 
ministration will develop a tracking system 
to make sure they are carried out. 

These are but a few of the efforts under- 
way to make sure that appropriated funds 
go further and are used for the purposes for 
which they were intended. 

Improving agency operations.—I am di- 
recting Federal agencies to coordinate their 
administrative activities so that they reduce 
their current operating costs immediately, 
rather than wait for future improvements 
in systems and technologies. Savings result- 
ing from these efforts are reflected in this 
budget. These efforts include: (1) consolidat- 
ing headquarters and regional administra- 
tive services; (2) requiring service centers to 
meet minimum productivity standards for 
processing documents; (3) using private 
sector contractors to provide support serv- 


ices where appropriate and economical; (4) 
reducing Federal civilian employment by 
75,000 by the beginning of 1985, reducing 
higher graded staff, and improving person- 
nel planning; (5) reducing office space by 
10%; (6) reducing printing plants by 25% 
and publications by 25%; and (7) eliminating 
the processing of documents altogether for 
most small agencies, by requiring them to 
obtain services from larger agencies that 
have efficient centers. 


Developing streamlined Federal Govern- 
ment management systems.—As we are re- 
ducing the size of Government and reduc- 
ing fraud, waste, and abuse, we also need to 
change fundamentally the way the Federal 
Government is managed. When I came into 
office, we found that the Federal Govern- 
ment lacked a well-planned compatible 
management process, so we set about de- 
veloping one. This effort involves five major 
projects: (1) planning and budgeting, (2) fi- 
nancial management and accounting, (3) 
personnel management and payroll, (4) per- 
sonal and real property, and (5) automatic 
data processing and telecommunications 
management. Responsibilities and resources 
for the development of each of these man- 
agement systems have been assigned to 
those agencies that have or are capable of 
developing the most advanced management 
system in each category. Without this effort, 
the Federal Government would continue to 
operate in an inefficient manner that does 
not serve our citizens well. 


Improving the delivery of services.—My 
administration is looking seriously at the 
way the delivery of Federal services is han- 
dled across the country. The objective of 
this effort is to achieve improved service at 
lower cost, through improved technology 
and management techniques such as pre- 
screening, computer matching, adjusted 
payment schedules, contractor and grantee 
performance incentives, and a streamlined 
field structure. 

All of these efforts are being planned and 
coordinated centrally as part of the budget 
process. The results of these efforts will be 
reported to the Congress together with re- 
sulting savings and proposals to upgrade 
management of the Federal Government. 
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Conclusion 


Vigorous, noninflationary economic re- 
covery is well underway. The long winter of 
transition from the misguided policies of 
the past, with their inflationary and growth- 
deadening side-effects, is now yielding to a 
new springtime of hope for America. The 
hope of continued recovery to long-term 
noninflationary prosperity can be realized if 
we are able to work together on further 
deficit reduction measures. Bold, vigorous 
fiscal policy action to break the momentum 
of entrenched spending programs, together 
with responsible and restrained monetary 
policy, is essential to keep the recovery on 
track; essential to the Nation’s future eco- 
nomic health and vitality. Limited measures 
to increase receipts will also be necessary to 
make our tax system fairer and more effi- 
cient. But it is important—more than im- 
portant, crucial—to get the mix of spending 
restraint and receipts increases right. There 
must be substantial reductions in spending 
and strictly limited increases in receipts. 

I call urgently upon the Congress, there- 
fore, to take the actions proposed in this 
budget. Far too much is at stake to permit 
casual dismissal of these essential belt-tight- 
ening measures. The Nation has paid a high 
price for the prospect of a secure, prosper- 
ous, noninflationary future; that prospect 
must not be sacrificed to a sense of compla- 
cency, to an expedient ducking of the 
issues. 

With confidence in the ultimate benefi- 
cial effects of our actions, let us seize the 
high ground and secure, for ourselves and 
our posterity, a bright and prosperous 
future—a future in which the glory that was 
America is again restored. 


Ronald Reagan 
February 1, 1984. 


Note: The President’s message is printed in 
the report entitled “Budget of the United 
States Government, Fiscal Year 1985” (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office). 


Budget Rescissions and Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. February 1, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
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Control Act of 1974, I herewith report nine 
rescission proposals totaling $634,711,454, 
thirteen new deferrals of budget authority 
totaling $143,595,000 and five revised de- 
ferrals of budget authority totaling 
$68,152,365. 

The rescissions affect programs in the De- 
partments of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and Interior, the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, the Delaware and Sus- 
quehanna River Basin Commissions, the 
Panama Canal Commission, and two De- 
partment of Agriculture off-budget revolv- 
ing funds. 

The deferrals affect the Departments of 
Agriculture, Education, Energy, Interior, 
State, and Transportation, and the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. The details of the re- 
scission proposals and deferrals are con- 
tained in the attached reports. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 1, 1984. 


Note: The attachments detailing the pro- 
posed rescissions and deferrals are printed 
in the Federal Register of February 7, 1984. 


Meeting With President Mika Spiljak of 
Yugoslavia 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
February 1, 1984 





President Reagan. It’s been a great pleas- 
ure for me and for all of us to have—or to 
be able to welcome President Spiljak of Yu- 
goslavia and to confer with him on issues of 
importance to both our countries. 


Relations between Yugoslavia and the 
United States are good. President Spiljak’s 
visit follows a long and well-established tra- 
dition of consultation and cooperation. The 
United States strongly supports Yugoslavia’s 
independence, unity, and territorial integri- 
ty. Further, we respect its policy of non- 
alignment. Further, we respect this man 
who has done so much in these recent years 
for his country. 
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Despite understandable differences, con- 
sultations between us provide a unique and 
valuable perspective, and today’s meeting 
was no exception. I expressed to the Presi- 
dent our continued support for his govern- 
ment’s efforts to meet its serious economic 
challenges. We'll do our part to help in co- 
operation with other Western governments, 
international financial institutions, and com- 
mercial banks. Vigorous economic recovery 
in the United States will itself help Yugosla- 
via by creating new opportunities for mutu- 
ally beneficial commercial activity and the 
strengthening of bilateral trade. 

Yugoslavia, like other nations of Europe, 
hopes for progress in arms control negotia- 
tions between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. I conveyed to President Spil- 
jak our deeper commitment to reach equi- 
table, verifiable agreements with the Soviet 
Union. Such agreements would be in our 
interest, the Soviet Union’s interest, and in 
the interest of all mankind. We’re flexible 
and realistic in pursuit of this goal and share 
the President’s hope that the negotiations 
will resume in the near future. 

Today, we also discussed the serious 
menace of international terrorism and un- 
derscored our intention to cooperate in op- 
posing it wherever it occurs and for what- 
ever reasons. The United States deplores all 
terrorist attacks against Yugoslav diplomatic 
counsellor and other representatives, and 
we will not tolerate such attacks on our 
territory. 

The American people join me in convey- 
ing our best wishes to the people of Yugo- 
slavia for the success of this year’s Winter 
Olympic Games, which will begin next 
week in Sarajevo. Like our Los Angeles 
Olympic Organizing Committee, the Yugo- 
slav Olympic Committee has invested tre- 
mendous human and material resources in 
putting the games together. As the two host 
countries for the 1984 games, we have 
reason to be proud of these endeavors. 

It’s especially fitting that in this Olympic 
year, we're signing a U.S.-Yugoslav tourism 
agreement. We hope that the agreement to 
be signed tomorrow will lead to an increase 
in tourism and good will between our two 
countries. 

President Spiljak has been an especially 
welcome guest, and I look forward to fre- 
quent consultations with him. And I’m con- 


fident that our bilateral relations will con- 
tinue to grow and flourish. It’s been good to 
have you here. 

President Spiljak. First of all, I would 
like to express my pleasure with the oppor- 
tunity to visit the United States of America 
and exchange views with President Reagan 
on the possibilities for promoting further 
our bilateral cooperation and on some im- 
portant international issues. 

I would like to point out that the talks 
with President Reagan were held in a 
friendly and candid atmosphere of full, 
mutual respect which characterizes the re- 
lations between our two countries and peo- 
ples. President Reagan and I share the view 
that a practice of dialog in meetings be- 
tween the highest representatives of our 
two countries, regardless of the well-known 
differences in our positions and views in 
some international issues, continues to 
greatly contribute to a better mutual under- 
standing and stable cooperation in all fields 
of mutual interest. The principles of equali- 
ty, independence, and noninterference as a 
mutually accepted basis for bilateral rela- 
tions and cooperation were reaffirmed in 
our talks today. 

I’m glad to note that our talks confirmed 
once again that the overall Yugoslav-Ameri- 
can relations have been developing success- 
fully and that there exist ample possibilities 
for their even more comprehensive promo- 
tion in the long run. 

As President Reagan displayed the inter- 
est, I briefed him on the essence of the 
Yugoslav long-term program for economic 
stabilization. The achievement of our tar- 
gets will offer a broader basis for an overall 
economic cooperation with all countries and 
in which United States of America is one of 
the most significant partners. In this con- 
text, I would like to emphasize that we 
attach great importance to the results 
achieved, as well as to the prospects to fur- 
ther develop mutual, economic cooperation 
in all areas. In this respect, special attention 
should be devoted to industrial, technologi- 
cal, financial cooperation as well as joint 
ventures. 

President Reagan reiterated the resolve 
of the United States administration to pre- 
vent the terrorists and other hostile activi- 
ties against Yugoslavia which are, at the 
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same time, directed against the good Yugo- 
slav-American relations and cooperation. 

I had a very useful exchange of views 
with President Reagan on pressing interna- 
tional issues. Thus we acquired a greater 
knowledge of, and gained a better insight 
in, the positions and activities of our two 
countries on the international scene. We 
share the concern over the present danger- 
ous developments and further deterioration 
of the situation in the world. 

We agreed that the policy of the release 
of international tensions in negotiation has 
no alternative. We, for our part, pointed in 
particular to the need for strengthening in- 
ternational confidence and creating an at- 
mosphere favorable for the renewal of 
dialog as a precondition for the settlement 
of the acute international political and eco- 
nomic problems. 

I also informed President Reagan of our 
assessments of the East-West relations, the 
situation in Europe, and of our deep con- 
cern over the continuation of the arms race, 
in particular. We presented our views on 
the problems of the relations between the 
developed and the developing countries, as 
well as our assessments of some acute hot- 
beds of crisis such as the Middle East and 
Near East, southern Africa, and others. We 
find it to the need of resolving them by 
peaceful means in compliance with the 
principles and purposes of the Charter of 
the United Nations. In this context, we 
pointed to the activities and initiatives of 
the nonaligned countries at solving the out- 
standing international problems. 

I'm confident that my visit and the fruit- 
ful and meaningful talks I had with Presi- 
dent Reagan will give a fresh boost to an 
even more comprehensive development of 
cooperation between our two countries, 
thus contributing to international under- 
standing in general. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 1:30 p.m. 
to reporters assembled at the South Portico 
of the White House. President Spiljak read 
the opening and closing portions of his de- 
parture statement in Serbo-Croatian; his in- 
terpreter read the complete statement in 
English. 

Earlier, the two Presidents, together with 
U.S. and Yugoslavian officials, met in the 
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Oval Office. They then held a working 
luncheon in the State Dining Room. 


National Tourism Week, 1984 





Remarks on Signing Proclamation 5149. 
February 1, 1984 





Welcome to the White House. We’re here 
for the signing of a proclamation that is 
designating the week beginning May 27th 
as National Tourism Week. I know I speak 
for the entire travel and tourism industry in 
thanking the Congressional Tourism Caucus 
for making this event possible. 

For Nancy and me, your industry’s pretty 
close to home. The White House is part of 
our national inheritance, and last year 
alone, more than a million people came to 
visit. So, if you suddenly hear a lot of shuf- 
fling feet out there, it’s just another tour 
group. Don’t turn around. [Laughter] 

Travel and tourism is an important indus- 
try. It’s good business, and it’s great for 
America. And to borrow a line, your indus- 
try does it in the old-fashioned way, 
through the hard work of thousands of 
small businesses. All Americans benefit 
from your profession, your calling. As our 
second largest retail industry, employing 
4% million workers, you help bring about 
one of the best economic recoveries in 
decades. And it’s going to get even better. 

Now, today, a working family earns 
$25,000 and has $1,500 more in purchasing 
power than if tax and inflation rates were 
still at their 1980 levels. Real after-tax 
income has increased—well, last year, in- 
creased by 5 percent. With inflation down 
from 13.5 to 3.2 percent and the prime rate 
cut almost in half, more and more Ameri- 
cans can afford to travel and see our beauti- 
ful country. 

But I think the importance of travel and 
tourism goes far beyond economics. Experi- 
encing America firsthand nrovides out- 
standing educational opportunities and is 
terrific for personal growth. And where in 
the world is there a more beautiful place to 
travel, have fun, and relax than in America? 
From our mountains, our beaches, our is- 
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lands and plains, to our great cities and 
towns, and to God’s wonderful creations 
like the Grand Canyon, the redwoods of 
California, the great Smokey Mountains, 
America is “America the Beautiful.” 

It’s no wonder that travel and tourism is 
such a growth industry. You’re just selling 
the best product in the world. You make it 
possible for people all over the world to 
discover America. Foreign visitors may 
come for the Olympics or a World’s Fair, a 
business conference, or just to enjoy our 
Nation’s beauty and its heritage. Whatever 
they do, or whenever they do, they come to 
know our values and vision, our system of 
government, and they can feel the spirit of 
a good, and great country. 

There’s no better way to promote inter- 
national understanding and good will, or to 
explain freedom and democracy, than 
through travel and tourism. And when you 
celebrate National Tourism Week, I hope 
you'll celebrate your achievements and use 
the opportunity to highlight what you are 
doing for America. 

And now I’m going to sign that proclama- 
tion, and when I do, I’m also recognizing 
that travel and tourism is a partnership—a 
partnership of industry, labor, the Congress, 
and the administration. And we’ll do every- 
thing we can to keep it that way. There’s 
no doubt that the golden days of tourism 
are yet to come. 

I can’t quit without telling you a little 
story before I sign that—about the recent 
summit at Williamsburg. I was all set, I 
couldn’t wait for my companions, the lead- 
ers of the other several states to come 
there. And then, when we gathered as we 
always do, the first meeting is at dinner the 
night before the conference actually starts. 
And I was waiting till the first moment of 
silence as we sat down. And then, I had 
planned to say to Margaret Thatcher, “Mar- 
garet, if one of your predecessors had been 
a little more clever, you would be hosting 
this gathering.” [Laughter] 

But never try to top a lady. As I said, the 
moment came, and I said, “Margaret, if one 
of your predecessors had been a little more 
clever ” She said, “Yes, I know. I would 
have been hosting this gathering.” [Laugh- 
ter] 


[At this point, the President signed the 
proclamation. | 


Thank you very much. 
Note: The President spoke at 2:48 p.m. at 


the signing ceremony in the East Room at 
the White House. 


National Tourism Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5149. February 1, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The tourism industry is extremely impor- 
tant to the United States, contributing to 
our employment, economic prosperity, and 
international trade and understanding. 

Each of us benefits from the effects of 
tourism. It substantially enhances our per- 
sonal growth and education. Tourism also 
promotes intercultural understanding and 
appreciation of the geography, history and 
people of the United States. Now that infla- 
tion has been reduced and the economy is 
growing, personal incomes and leisure time 
will increase more rapidly. Tourism there- 
fore can be expected to play an even great- 
er role in the lives of the American people. 

In recognition of the significance of the 
tourism industry to the enhancement of in- 
ternational trade, understanding and good- 
will, the Congress, by House Joint Resolu- 
tion 168, has designated the week begin- 
ning May 27, 1984, as “National Tourism 
Week” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of that week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
27, 1984, as National Tourism Week, and I 
call upon the people of the United States to 
observe such week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this lst day of February, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:53 a.m., February 2, 1984] 


National Prayer Breakfast 





Remarks at the Annual Breakfast. 
February 2, 1984 





Thank you, Mark, and thank all of you 
ladies and gentlemen. Before I say what I 
was planning to say this morning, Senator 
Javits, you concluded your readings with a 
prayer, and so, of course, I know, under- 
stood that we are—all of us—accustomed 
not to applauding prayer. But I can’t help 
but think that all of us here have a hunger 
within us to applaud you for your presence 
here and what you have meant to this gath- 
ering. [Applause] 

And, Barbara, I had a terrible fear there 
for a few moments that you were going to 
make anything I had to say redundant. 
[Laughter] But I think that maybe the two 
fit together. 

We all in this room, I know, and we know 
many millions more everywhere, turn to 
God in prayer, believe in the power and 
the spirit of prayer. And yet, so often, we 
direct our prayers to those problems that 
are immediate to us, knowing that He has 
promised His help to us when we turn to 
Him. And yet, in a world today that is so 
torn with strife where the divisions seem to 
be increasing, not people coming together, 
within countries, divisions within the 
people, themselves and all, I wonder if we 
have ever thought about the greatest tool 
that we have. That power of prayer and 
God’s help. 

If you could add together the power of 
prayer of the people just in this room, what 
would be its megatonnage. And have we 
maybe been neglecting this and not think- 
ing in terms of a broader basis in which we 
pray to be forgiven for the animus we feel 
towards someone in perhaps a legitimate 
dispute, and at the same time recognize 
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that while the dispute will go on, we have 
to realize that that other individual is a 
child of God even as we are and is beloved 
by God, as we like to feel that we are. 

This power of prayer can be illustrated by 
a story that goes back to the fourth century. 
The Asian monk living in a little remote 
village, spending most of his time in prayer 
or tending the garden from which he ob- 
tained his sustenance—I hesitate to say the 
name because I’m not sure I know the pro- 
nunciation, but let me take a chance. It was 
Telemacmus, back in the fourth century. 
And then one day, he thought he heard the 
voice of God telling him to go to Rome. 
And believing that he had heard, he set out. 
And weeks and weeks later, he arrived 
there, having traveled most of the way on 
foot. 

And it was at a time of a festival in Rome. 
They were celebrating a triumph over the 
Goths. And he followed a crowd into the 
Colosseum, and then there in the midst of 
this great crowd, he saw the gladiators 
come forth, stand before the Emperor, and 
say, “We who are about to die salute you.” 
And he realized they were going to fight to 
the death for the entertainment of the 
crowds. And he cried out, “In the name of 
Christ, stop!” And his voice was lost in the 
tumult there in the great Colosseum. 

And as the games began, he made his 
way down through the crowd and climbed 
over the wall and dropped to the floor of 
the arena. Suddenly the crowds saw this 
scrawny little figure making his way out to 
the gladiators and saying, over and over 
again, “In the name of Christ, stop.” And 
they thought it was part of the entertain- 
ment, and at first they were amused. But 
then, when they realized it wasn’t, they 
grew belligerent and angry. And as he was 
pleading with the gladiators, “In the name 
of Christ, stop,” one of them plunged his 
sword into his body. And as he fell to the 
sand of the arena in death, his last words 
were, “In the name of Christ, stop.” 

And suddenly, a strange thing happened. 
The gladiators stood looking at this tiny 
form lying in the sand. A silence fell over 
the Colosseum. And then, someplace up in 
the upper tiers, an individual made his way 
to an exit and left, and others began to 
follow. And in the dead silence, everyone 
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left the Colosseum. That was the last battle 
to the death between gladiators in the 
Roman Colosseum. Never again did anyone 
kill or did men kill each other for the enter- 
tainment of the crowd. 

One tiny voice that could hardly be heard 
above the tumult. “In the name of Christ, 
stop.” It is something we could be saying to 
each other throughout the world today. 

Now, several days ago while I was very 
concerned about what I was going to say 
here today and trying to think of something 
to say, I received through diplomatic chan- 
nels a message from far out across the Pacif- 
ic. Sometime ago, our Ambassador present- 
ed to General Romulo of the Philippines 
the American Medal of Freedom. Not only 
had he been a great friend of the United 
States in our time of war, but then he had 
spent 17 years as an Ambassador here in 
Washington, from his country to ours. And 
for whatever reason, he sent this message of 
thanks to me for the medal that had been 
given, and then included the farewell state- 
ment that he had made when he left Wash- 
ington, left this country, after those 17 
years. 

And I had to confess, I had never been 
aware that there had been such a farewell 
message, and I’m quite sure that many of 
you hadn’t. And so, I’m going to share it 
with you. I think it fits what we’re talking 
about today. He said, “I am going home, 
America. For 17 years, I have enjoyed your 
hospitality, visited every one of your 50 
States. I can say I know you well. I admire 
and love America. It is my second home. 
What I have to say now in parting is both 
tribute and warning. 

“Never forget, Americans, that yours is a 
spiritual country. Yes, I know you're a prac- 
tical people. Like others, I’ve marveled at 
your factories, your skyscrapers, and your 
arsenals. But underlying everything else is 
the fact that America began as a God- 
loving, God-fearing, God-worshiping people, 
knowing that there is a spark of the divine 
in each one of us. It is this respect for the 
dignity of the human spirit which keeps 
America invincible. 

“May you always endure and, as I say 
again in parting, thank you, America, and 
farewell. May God keep you always, and 
may you always keep God.” 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:16 a.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. He was introduced by 
Senator Mark Hatfield of Oregon. Among 
those participating in the breakfast pro- 
gram were Jacob Javits, former U.S. Senator 
from New York, and Barbara Jordan, 


former U.S. Representative from Texas. 


Economic Report of the President 





Annual Message to the Congress. 
February 2, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I have long believed that the vitiality of 
the American economy and the prosperity 
of the American people have been dimin- 
ished by inappropriate policies of the Fed- 
eral Government: unnecessary government 
regulations that discouraged initiative and 
wasted scarce capital and labor; an ineffi- 
cient and unfair tax system that penalized 
effort, saving, and investment; excessive 
government spending that wasted taxpay- 
ers’ money, misused our Nation’s resources, 
and created budget deficits that reduced 
capital formation and added to the burden 
of the national debt; and monetary policies 
that produced frequent business cycles and 
a path of increasing inflation. 

I came to Washington to change these 
policies. The needed reforms are far from 
complete, but substantial progress can al- 
ready be seen: the burden of regulation has 
been reduced, tax rates have been lowered 
and the tax structure improved, govern- 
ment spending on a wide range of domestic 
programs has been curtailed, and a sound 
monetary policy has been established. 

Although the full favorable effect of those 
reforms on our Nation’s rate of economic 
growth will take time to develop, some of 
the benefit of our economic policies is al- 
ready visible in the current recovery. The 
economy’s performance in 1983 was very 
gratifying to me. The 3.2 percent rise in 
consumer prices between 1982 and 1983 
was the lowest rate of inflation since 1967. 
The recovery produced a sharp drop in un- 
employment and a substantial increase in 
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the income of American families. The 
number of people at work increased by 
more than 4 million and the unemployment 
rate fell from a high of 10.7 percent in 
December 1982 to 8.2 percent in Decem- 
ber 1983. The 6.1 percent rise in real gross 
national product (GNP) last year means that 
real annual income per person in the 
United States rose $700. 


Reducing Unemployment 


Despite the substantial reduction in un- 
employment, the number of unemployed 
workers remains unacceptably high. Contin- 
ued economic recovery will mean millons 
of additional jobs in the years ahead and 
further declines in the rate of unemploy- 
ment. In 1984 alone, the American econo- 
my is expected to add more than 3 million 
additional jobs. By the end of the decade, 
we will need 16 million new jobs to absorb 
a growing labor force. Only a strong and 
expanding economy can provide those jobs 
while achieving a progressively lower level 
of unemployment over the next 6 years. 

Although economic growth is by far the 
most important way to reduce unemploy- 
ment, special policies to help the structural- 
ly unemployed and particularly disadvan- 
taged groups can also be helpful. To assist 
these individuals in developing job-related 
skills that will lead to productive careers in 
the private sector. I proposed the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act that I signed into law in 
1982. Last year I proposed additional meas- 
ures to increase opportunities for training 
and retraining. Although the Congress has 
enacted some of my employment proposals, 
I am still waiting for congressional action on 
others. 

Of particular concern to me is the unem- 
ployment among teenagers. Such unem- 
ployment is not only a problem in itself, but 
is also indicative of lost opportunities to ac- 
quire on-the-job training and job-related 
skills. It is widely recognized that the mini- 
mum wage law is a substantial barrier to 
the employment of teenagers, especially mi- 
nority teenagers. I have proposed that 
curing the summer months the minimum 
wage for teenagers be reduced to 75 per- 
cent of the regular minimum wage. This 
reform would give many teengagers the op- 
portunity to get a first job and acquire the 
skills needed to help them with subsequent 
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employment and would not hurt adult em- 
ployment. With an unemployment rate of 
nearly 50 percent among black teenagers 
and with only about 20 percent of black 
teenagers employed, we must act. The Fed- 
eral Government must not be the source of 
barriers to employment. 


Inflation and Monetary Policy 


Reducing the rate of inflation was my 
most immediate economic goal when I ar- 
rived in Washington. In the preceding 24 
months, the consumer price level had in- 
creased more than 27 percent. Many 
people feared the U.S. Government had lost 
its ability to control inflation. Until inflation 
was brought under control, a healthy recov- 
ery could not get under way. 

The inflation rate has declined dramati- 
cally over the past 3 years. Between 1982 
and 1983, the consumer price index rose 
only 3.2 percent. Americans can again have 
confidence in the value of the dollar, and 
they can save for the future without fearing 
that the purchasing power of these savings 
will be destroyed by inflation. I am firmly 
committed to keeping inflation on a down- 
ward path. We must never relax in our pur- 
suit of price stability. 

The basic requirement for a continued 
moderation of inflation is a sound monetary 
policy. I continue to support the Federal 
Reserve in its pursuit of price stability 
through sound monetary policy. Last year 
was a particularly difficult time for mone- 
tary policy because of the substantial 
changes in financial regulations. I am 
pleased that, in spite of these difficulties, 
the monetary aggregates at the end of the 
year were within their target ranges. I 
expect that in 1984 the Federal Reserve 
will expand the money stock at a moderate 
rate that is consistent with both a sustained 
recovery and continuing progress against 
inflation. 

There are those who advocate a fast rate 
of money growth in an attempt to depress 
interest rates. Experience shows, however, 
that rapid money growth inevitably leads to 
an increased rate of inflation and higher 
interest rates. The only monetary policy 
that can bring interest rates down, and 
keep them down, is one that promotes con- 
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fidence that inflation will continue to de- 
cline in the years ahead. 


The Dollar and the Trade Deficit 


The high interest rates in the United 
States and our low rate of inflation continue 
to make dollar securities an appealing in- 
vestment for individuals and _ businesses 
around the world. In addition, the United 
States has been an attractive place for stock 
market investment and for direc* business 
investment. The result has been a contin- 
ued rise in the dollar’s exchange value rela- 
tive to other currencies of the world. 

The sharp rise in the value of the dollar 
since 1980 has made it cheaper for Ameri- 
cans to purchase products from overseas, 
thereby helping us fight inflation. But the 
dollar’s sharp rise has made it difficult for 
American businesses and farmers to com- 
pete in world markets. The decline in U.S. 
exports and the substantial rise in our im- 
ports has resulted in record trade deficits in 
1982 and 1983. The trade deficit has been 
temporarily exacerbated by the internation- 
al debt problems and by the more ad- 
vanced stage of recovery in the United 
States than in the world at large. 

Despite these problems, I remain com- 
mitted to the principle of free trade as the 
best way to bring the benefits of competi- 
tion to American consumers and businesses. 
It would be totally inappropriate to respond 
by erecting trade barriers or by using tax- 
payers’ dollars to subsidize exports. Instead, 
we must work with the other nations of the 
world to reduce the export subsidies and 
import barriers that currently hurt US. 
farmers, businesses, and workers. 

I am also firmly opposed to any attempt 
to depress the dollar’s exchange value by 
intervention in international currency mar- 
kets. Pure exchange market intervention 
cannot offset the fundamental factors that 
determine the dollar’s value. Intervention 
in the foreign exchange market would be 
an exercise in futility that would probably 
enrich currency speculators at the expense 
of American taxpayers. A combination of 
exchange market intervention and expan- 
sionary monetary policy could reduce the 
dollar’s exchange value, but only by causing 
an unacceptable increase in the rate of in- 
flation. The dollar must therefore be al- 


lowed to seek its natural value without ex- 
change market intervention. 


Regulation 


One of the four key elements of my pro- 
gram for economic recovery is a far-reach- 
ing program of regulatory relief. Substantial 
progress has been made during the last 3 
years. The growth of new regulations has 
been reduced by more than a third. The 
demands on the private sector of govern- 
ment paperwork have been reduced by sev- 
eral hundred million hours a year. The Con- 
gress approved legislation that has led to 
substantial deregulation of financial markets 
and intercity bus transportation. The Feder- 
al Communications Commission, with our 
support, has reduced the regulation of 
broadcasting and of new communications 
technology, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board have gone far down the path of de- 
regulation of competitive transportation 
markets. The benefits of these and other 
deregulation measures are now increasingly 
apparent to American consumers and busi- 
nesses. 

It is also apparent that substantial further 
deregulation and regulatory reform will re- 
quire changes in the basic regulatory legis- 
lation. I urge the Congress to act on the 
several measures that I proposed last year 
on natural gas decontrol, financial deregula- 
tion, and reform of private pension regula- 
tion. I remain confident that there is a basis 
for agreement on measures that would 
reduce the burden of Federal regulations, 
while protecting our shared values and not 
jeopardizing safety. 


Tax Reforms 


The final installment of the 3-year per- 
sonal tax cut took effect in July, giving a 
helpful boost to the economic recovery. 
The income tax rate at each income level 
has been reduced by about 25 percent since 
1980. In 1984 a median income four-person 
family will pay about $1,100 less than it 
would have without these tax reductions. 
And, beginning in 1985, the tax brackets 
will be adjusted automatically so that infla- 
tion will no longer push taxpayers into 
higher brackets and increase the share of 
their income taken in taxes. 
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The Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 
went beyond reducing tax rates to establish 
important reforms in the structure of the 
tax system. For businesses, the Accelerated 
Cost Recovery System increased the after- 
tax profitability of investments in plant and 
equipment. The sharp fall in inflation has 
also increased after-tax profitability. As a 
result, investment in business equipment 
has recently been quite strong despite the 
high real interest rates. 

For individuals, the Economic Recovery 
Tax Act reduced the marriage tax penalty, 
the estate tax burden, and tax discrimina- 
tion against saving. The response to the uni- 
versal eligibility of Individual Retirement 
Accounts (IRAs) has been far greater than 
was originally expected. It is estimated that 
more than 15 million individuals now use 
IRAs to save for their retirement. Last year, 
I proposed to expand the opportunity for all 
married couples to use IRAs fully by allow- 
ing them to contribute up to $2,000 each 
per year to an IRA even if only one has 
wage income. 

Further improvement and simplification 
of our tax system are sorely needed. The 
burden of taxation depends not only on the 
quantity of tax revenue that is collected but 
also on the quality of the tax system. I have 
asked the Secretary of the Treasury to de- 
velop a plan of action with specific recom- 
mendations to make our tax system fairer, 
simpler, and less of a burden on our Na- 
tion’s economy. By broadening the tax base, 
personal tax rates could come down, not go 
up. Our tax system would stimulate greater 
economic growth and provide more reve- 
nue. 


Government Spending 


One of my principal goals when I came 
to Washington was to reverse the dramatic 
growth of Federal spending on domestic 
programs and to shift more resources to our 
Nation’s defense. Although many doubted 
this could be done, both goals are being 
achieved. We must do everything that we 
can to avoid waste in defense as in other 
areas of government. But we must also be 
willing to pay the cost of providing the mili- 
tary capability to defend our country and to 
meet our responsibilities as the leading 
Nation of the free world. Outlays for de- 
fense had declined to only 5.2 percent of 
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GNP in 1980, less than one-fourth of total 
government outlays. By the current fiscal 
year, defense outlays have increased to 6.7 
percent of GNP and 28 percent of total 
outlays. Real defense outlays have grown 39 
percent since 1980. Our spending on de- 
fense, however, remains a far smaller per- 
centage of our national income than it was 
in 1960, when defense outlays took 9.7 per- 
cent of GNP. 

Real spending has been cut on a wide 
range of domestic programs and activities. 
Many wasteful bureaucratic activities have 
been eliminated and the number of nonde- 
fense employees on the Federal payroll has 
been reduced by 71,000. We have examined 
every area of Federal Government spend- 
ing, and sought to eliminate unnecessary 
and wasteful spending while protecting the 
benefits needed by the poor and the aged. Asa 
result, total nondefense spending now takes 
a smaller share of our GNP than it did in 
1980. Moreover, under present law, nonde- 
fense spending will continue to take a de- 
clining share of our GNP in the years 
ahead. 

This reduction has been accomplished 
without any decrease in existing social secu- 
rity benefits or any change in the medicare 
benefits for the elderly. Spending on all 
other nondefense activities and programs 
has actually declined over 12 percent in 
real terms since 1980. Even with no further 
reductions in these activities and programs, 
their share of GNP in 1986 will be nearly 
back to the level of 1965. 

I am committed to continuing the search 
for ways to reduce government spending. 
The budget that I am submitting to the 
Congress identifies significant savings in en- 
titlement programs and reductions in out- 
lays for other programs that are excessive 
or that are not the proper responsibility of 
the Federal Government. The Grace Com- 
mission has given us some 2500 ways to 
reduce wasteful spending that could save 
billions of dollars in the years ahead. 


Budget Deficits 


I have long believed that our Nation’s 
budget must be balanced. A pattern of 
overspending by the Federal Government 
has produced a deficit in 22 of the last 23 
years. My most serious economic disap- 
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pointment in 1983 was therefore the failure 
of the Congress to enact the deficit reduc- 
tion proposals that I submitted last January 
in my budget for fiscal 1984. We would be 
much closer to a balanced budget today if 
the Congress had enacted all of the spend- 
ing cuts that I have requested since assum- 
ing office, and if the long recession and the 
sharp decline in inflation had not substan- 
tially reduced real tax revenue. In last 
year’s budget I proposed changes in outlays 
and revenues that could put the deficit on a 
sharply declining path that, by 1988, would 
have been less than 2 percent of GNP and 
on its way to a balance of revenues and 
outlays. 

The unwillingness of the Congress to 
accept the proposals that I offered has 
made it clear to me that we must wait until 
after this year’s election to enact spending 
reductions coupled with tax simplification 
that will eventually eliminate our budget 
deficit. But we cannot delay until 1985 to 
start reducing the deficits that are threaten- 
ing to prevent a sustained and healthy re- 
covery. I have therefore called on the 
Democratic and Republican leaders in the 
Congress to designate representatives to 
work with the Administration on the devel- 
opment of a “downpayment” deficit reduc- 
tion program. 

I believe that this bipartisan group could 
develop a package that could be enacted 
this spring which would reduce the deficit 
by about $100 billion over the next 3 fiscal 
years. The package could include a number 
of the less contentious spending cuts that 
are pending before the Congress plus addi- 
tional outlay savings based on the proposals 
of the Grace Commission. Additional reve- 
nue could be provided by measures to close 
certain tax loopholes—measures that the 
Department of the Treasury has previously 
said are worthy of support. 

These deficit reductions can increase the 
public’s confidence in our economic future 
and their faith in the ability of the political 
system to deal satisfactorily with the deficit. 
The downpayment package can be a first 
step toward full elimination of the remain- 
ing deficits. Even with a 3-year $100 billion 
package, the deficits projected for fiscal 
1986 and beyond are totally unacceptable 
to me. They would be a serious threat to 
our Nation’s economic health and a heavy 


burden to future generations. I am commit- 
ted to finding ways to reduce further the 
growth of spending and to put the budget 
on a path that will lead to a balance be- 
tween outlays and receipts. In 1985 I will 
submit a budget that can achieve this goal. 
But we must go further and make basic 
structural reforms in the budgetary proc- 
ess—including the line-item veto and the 
balanced budget amendment—that will 
keep spending under control and prevent 
deficits in the future. 


Looking Ahead 


As I look ahead, I am very optimistic 
about the prospects for the American econ- 
omy. Substantial progress has been made in 
reforming the economic policies that will 
shape our economic future. If we continue 
to develop and pursue sound policies, our 
Nation can achieve a long period of strong 
economic growth with low inflation, and 
the American people can enjoy unprec- 
edented prosperity and economic security. 


Ronald Reagan 
February 2, 1984. 


Note: The President’s message is printed in 
the report entitled “Economic Report of the 
President, Transmitted to the Congress, Feb- 
ruary 1984—Together With the Annual 
Report of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers” (Government Printing Office, 343 
pages). 


United Nations Human Rights 
Commission 





Statement on U.S. Participation in the 
Jommission’s 40th Session. 
February 2, 1984 





On February 6 in Geneva, the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission will 
open its 40th session. This important world 
forum, which authored the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights in 1948, will meet 
once again to focus on allegations of human 
rights violations around the world. It will 
address a number of important human 
rights concerns, including the situations in 
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Central America, Afghanistan, and Poland, 
as well as Soviet abuse of psychiatry. Those 
deprived of their human rights must have 
the support of all of us who cherish free- 
dom. 

We Americans are bound together not by 
common ancestry, but by our common 
blessing of freedom. But too often we forget 
the price that was paid to win that free- 
dom. Sometimes only a person who has ex- 
perienced tyranny can fully appreciate free- 
dom’s blessings. Such a person is the U.S. 
Representative to the Human Rights Com- 
mission, Richard Schifter, who briefed me 
today on the Commission’s work. 

Dick Schifter came to this country as a 
very young man fleeing Nazi tyranny. Many 
members of his family, including his father 
and mother, perished in the Holocaust. 
From bitter personal experience, Dick un- 
derstands the meaning of human rights. He 
knows that the difference between a free 
and an unfree society can be the difference 
between life and death. And he also knows 
that the struggle for human rights is a 
solemn responsibility and a moral duty of 
all who love freedom. 

As our Representative to the Commission, 


Dick Schifter has spoken with eloquence 
and pride of America’s commitment to lib- 
erty, democracy, and human rights. And he 
has always insisted on standards of fairness 


and balance in the U.N. 
human rights. 

The great struggle in the world today is 
not over oil or grain or territory—but over 
freedom. We believe every man, woman, 
and child on this Earth is born with God- 
given rights that are theirs by virtue of 
their humanity. 

That is the American dream, and in ar- 
ticulating it so forcefully and effectively, 
Dick Schifter has become a spokeman for a 
more civilized world. As he prepares once 
again to head our delegation to the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission in Geneva, I 
wish him Godspeed and all success. 


treatment of 


Lunar New Year, 4682 





Message of the President. February 2, 1984 





Nancy and I are pleased to send warmest 
greetings to all those celebrating this Lunar 
New Year, 4682, the Year of the Rat. 
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This is a special time for Chinese, Korean, 
and Vietnamese Americans—a time for re- 
flection on the accomplishments of the past 
year and planning for continued success in 
the year to come. All of us should look to 
the future with renewed hope, ready to 
dream new dreams for the betterment of 
all peoples. 

I commend you for preserving your rich 
cultural heritage by participating in this 
joyous festival. You have given much to our 
country. Your talent, hard work, and intitia- 
tive helped build this nation and have re- 
warded you with success and prosperity. 


We wish you the very best for an enjoy- 
able season and for peace and happiness in 
the year to come. 


Ronald Reagan 


United States Information Agency 





Nomination of Woodward Kingman To Be 
an Associate Director (Management). 
February 2, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Woodward Kingman to be 
an Associate Director (Management) of the 
United States Information Agency. He 
would succeed James T. Hackett. 


Mr. Kingman is presently serving as a 
consultant to Crocker National Bank in San 
Francisco, Calif. He was executive vice 
president of the Crocker National Bank in 
1974-1983. Previously he was President 
and Chief Executive Officer of the Govern- 
ment Mortgage Association at the U.S. De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment in 1969-1974; assistant to the execu- 
tive vice president for finance, Internation- 
al Telephone and Telegraph Corp. in 1966- 
1969; assistant to the vice president of the 
national division of the First National City 
Bank in New York City in 1956-1966; and 
was with Cowles Magazine in 1951-1956. 


He graduated from Ambherst College 
(B.A., 1949) and Harvard Business School 
(M.B.A., 1951). Mr. Kingman was born Sep- 
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tember 5, 1925, in Minneapolis, Minn., and 
now resides in San Francisco. 


Republican Senate and House 
Luncheon 





Remarks at the Luncheon. 
February 2, 1984 





Thank you, Howard. I could have listened 
right through lunch. And I want to thank 
all of you, and after that kind of a welcome, 
I don’t see how I can possibly get by with 
less than 42 minutes. [Laughter] 

No, I’m delighted we’re all able to be 
here today. In our jobs we work together 
day in and day out, but it’s too seldom we 
get a chance to relax for a moment togeth- 
er like this. 

Permit me to begin by giving every man 
and woman in this room my heartfelt 
thanks. For 3 years now, you’ve been giving 
me just what I needed—advice at critical 
moments and support during some tough 
times and balanced judgment all the time. 
Howard and Dick and Ted and Paul and— 
well, I’d better stop naming names, because 
I'll go on—Bob Michel and Guy, Trent 
Lott—all of you are among the most skilled 
legislators that I have ever known. And 
George, I believe that—very firmly—you’re 
the best Vice President in our history. 

I once said sometime after my marriage 
that Nancy’s mother had ruled out, as far as 
I was concerned, had made it impossible to 
tell any mother-in-law stories. And I feel 
the same way about Vice President stories 
after watching him work for 3 years. 
[Laughter] 

But, as Howard said, they told us 3 years 
ago, it couldn’t be done and that Members 
of the Congress would never again work 
together to produce a program that would 
benefit not the special interests, but the 
American people. And we all remember 
the mess the country was in—the soaring 
inflation, the high interest rates, the weak- 
ened defenses, and the loss of respect for 
our Nation abroad. Just after the inaugura- 
tion, I came across a quotation that summed 
it all up. “When we got into office,” Presi- 
dent Kennedy once said, “the thing that 
surprised me most was to find that things 
were just as bad as we’d been saying they 
were.” [Laughter] 


Well, I think in these 3 short years there 
has been a great deal accomplished here. 


Just before I came over here this morning, I 
was meeting with someone—the title of 
Ambassador, but who serves in one of our— 
the international organizations overseas, 
and on his way back to that particular as- 
signment. And he told me how one—I 
won't name the country, but one of his col- 
leagues there from another country came 
up to him when he was newly appointed 
and just asked him whether he thought 
things were going to be different now. And 
our Ambassador said, “Yes, they are.” 
“Well,” he said, “in what way?” He said, 
“When you kick us in the shins, we’re not 
going to say ‘thank you’ anymore.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

But we still have our work cut out for us. 
We must use our restored strength to put 
world peace on a more secure footing. And 
soon I will forward a plan based on the 
recommendations of the National Bipartisan 
Commission on Central America, just one 
example of how we can promote democra- 
cy in these troubled regions. And here at 
home we must attack the deficits and sim- 
plify the tax code and make constitutional 
changes like the line-item veto and the bal- 
anced budget amendment. I think these are 
the Republican goals for 1984 and beyond. 

And now let’s take a moment to consider 
the Democrats. Tip O’Neill always com- 
plains about the way we cut taxes. But if 
the Democrats had been in charge, there 
wouldn’t have been any tax cut—none at 
all. They opposed the very idea of a tax cut 
again and again throughout the 1980 cam- 
paign. But if you look back over the years, 
the American people—and maybe this cam- 
paign is a good time to remind them—look 
back over the years, and you will find they 
aren't tax cutters at all. The tax cutting that 
has been done back through the years has 
been done by the Republican Party. 

If they had been running the show, 
American families would still be suffering 
sky-high inflation and interest rates. The 
stock market wouldn’t have set new 
records. The gross national product 
wouldn’t have started growing again. And 
the American workers’ real wages wouldn’t 
have started climbing. 

With them in control, our defenses would 
still be growing weaker while the Soviets 
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grew bolder. Troops would have landed on 
Grenada, that’s for sure. They just wouldn't 
have been American troops. And the Gre- 
nadians wouldn’t have been applauding. 

So, let’s approach this election year with 
the high spirits and the sense of challenge 
that’s such an important part of American 
politics. We can tell the people that, yes, 
America is back, but we're not satisfied 
with that. We’re not resting on our laurels. 
Our challenge is to take freedom’s next 
step, and this Nation’s future is at stake. 

If we keep the Senate and the White 
House and remain strong in or even with 
the House, then America will go on to a 
new birth of freedom and prosperity, and 
all the world will benefit. If we lose, then 
all that we’ve worked so hard to accomplish 
will be undone. 

We all know the elections will be hard 
fought and close. Since a campaign floun- 
ders without ideas or intensity, let’s make 
certain that we take the offensive. We must 
challenge our opponents on the line-item 
veto, push them on the balanced budget 
amendment, and challenge them on tax 
simplification. We must force them to stop 
gathering special interest endorsements and 
go to the American people. And we must 
make it clear that they don’t want to cut 
spending; they want to raise taxes. 

I promise to do all I can to see to it that 
we keep the Senate and gain strength in 
the House. And for the sake of our cause, 
let’s all pledge to work together in a spirit 
of firm unity. For the good of the country, 
we must win. And I’m convinced that work- 
ing together, we will. 

Thank you, and God bless you. And now 
the words you’ve been waiting to hear from 
me: Let’s eat. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 12 noon in the 
Senate Caucus Room at the Russell Senate 
Office Building. He was introduced by 
Senate Majority Leader Howard H. Baker, 
Jr. 


National Afro-American (Black) History 
Month, February 1984 





Message of the President. February 2, 1984 





On February Ist we began the Fifty- 
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eighth Annual Black History Month, a na- 
tional celebration of the role of Black 
Americans in all segments of life in this 
nation and in Black culture around the 
globe. 


Launched in 1926 by Dr. Carter Godwin 
Woodson, founder of the Association for the 
Study of Afro-American Life and History, 
Inc., Black History Month provides opportu- 
nities for our nation’s schools, institutions of 
higher learning, and the public to gain a 
deeper understanding and knowlege of the 
diverse contributions of Black Americans to 
our country and the world. 


This year’s Black History Month theme, 
“Black Americans and the Struggle for Ex- 
cellence in Education,” is particularly 
timely, coinciding with efforts across the 
land to reexamine public education and re- 
inforce excellence for all students. 


It is a very special privilege for me to call 
on the people of the United States to join in 
this important time of exploring, learning, 
appreciating, and saluting all that Black 
Americans have done to help build this 
great nation. 


As we celebrate Black History Month, 
1984, let us also share a prayerful thought 
for the memory of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. Dr. King was brutally gunned down by 
an assassin in 1968, his life cut short at the 
age of 39. But his leadership and devotion 
in the cause of human rights changed 
America forever. In this, the fifty-fifth year 
since his birth, may Black History Month be 
an especially meaningful and productive 
time for all of us. 


Ronald Reagan 


National Afro-American (Black) History 
Month, February 1984 





Remarks at a White House Ceremony. 
February 2, 1984 





Thank you and welcome to the White 
House, the house that belongs to all of us. 
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Today, we mark the 58th annual Black 
History Month, a celebration of the part 
that black Americans have played in build- 
ing our great country. The story of black 
Americans is one of valor in the face of 
hardship. The first blacks were brought to 
America against their will, kidnaped by the 
thousands from their homelands, and when 
they reached our country, they encoun- 
tered prejudice and servitude. 


Until only a few decades ago, black 
Americans lived lives that were separate 
and unequal. Most were taught in segre- 
gated schools. Too many could find only 
poor jobs, toiling for low wages. Blacks 
were barred from hotels and restaurants 
and made to use separate facilities and even 
forced to drink at separate water fountains. 
In a nation that proclaimed liberty and jus- 
tice for all, too many black Americans were 
living with neither. 


I remember some years ago, before we 
were freed from that kind of custom, a 
friend of mine telling me of having to tell 
his small son who couldn’t understand why 


on a hot day he could not drink from the 
fountain and how his little son was crying. 
And hearing that story, I made up my mind 
then that anything I could ever do to help 
in seeing that no parent in this country 
ever again would have to tell a child they 
were denied something because of some 
difference in their complexion. And I think 
all of us are resolved, and we’ve made mar- 
velous strides in seeing that that isn’t going 
to happen again in this land. 


In the 1920’s Carter G. Woodson, a great 
black educator, came to realize that if black 
Americans were to regain their dignity they 
would have to begin by regaining their 
past. And he founded the Association for 
the Study of Afro-American Life and Histo- 
ry. And in 1926 he launched the first Black 
History Month. 


In the years since, the ASALH and annual 
Black History Months have enriched our 
country by fostering a sense of pride among 
black Americans and by teaching all of us 
about black contributions to American life. 
And just yesterday, the U.S. Postal Service 
issued a Carter G. Woodson stamp as part 
of their Black Heritage Series. 


We'll remember great black lawyers like 
Charles Hamilton Houston and William H. 
Hastie. We’ll honor black physicians like Dr. 
Daniel Hale Williams, who performed the 
first open-heart surgery in the world in 
1893, and physicians like Dr. Charles Drew, 
who discovered a method of storing blood 
plasma that enabled it to be used in emer- 
gencies. 

This month we'll honor the black Ameri- 
cans who achieved so much in sports: the 
courageous Jackie Robinson, the great Hank 
Aaron. Here again I interject a personal 
note. I was a sports announcer, broadcasting 
major league baseball. And at that time, 
shamefully enough, I didn’t have a Jackie 
Robinson or a Hank Aaron or a Willie Mays 
or any of the others to talk about. And 
there were some of us in the sports world at 
that time that editorialized and campaigned 
that that should be changed. And, thank 
God, it has been. 

We celebrate the black musicians who 
combined elements of African and Western 
music to produce something completely 
new and distinctly American—jazz. And as 
we remember that Louis Armstrong, Duke 
Ellington, Lionel Hampton, and so many 
other black musicians began their careers 
playing in hotels where they were forbid- 
den to take a room, we'll promise never to 
allow such injustice again. 

This Black History Month will remind 
Americans that again and again, blacks have 
taken up arms to defend our country with 
their courage and, in thousands of cases, 
their lives. In the Revolutionary War, some 
5,000 black Americans joined the fight for 
independence. The first American to die in 
that war was named Crispus Attucks; he 
was black. In this century, thousands of 
black Americans fought in World War I, 
World War II, Korea, and Vietnam. 

I tell you that this Black History Month 
brings back a personal memory. During 
World War II, I narrated a film about black 
pilots trained at Tuskegee Institute. I re- 
member how impressed I was by the skill 
and bravery of those fliers. One of those 
brave men was Chappie James, who went 
on to become a great aviator and the first 
black four-star general in the Air Force. 
And a few months ago in the Oval Office, I 
had the privilege—I should say—months— 
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moments ago—I had the privilege of pre- 
senting Tuskegee officials with a grant to 
help build the Chappie James Center for 
Aerospace Science and Health Education on 
the Tuskegee campus. It is a fitting monu- 
ment to a true patriot. 

Hero in two wars, fighter against discrim- 
ination, champion of equal opportunity, be- 
liever in personal responsibility—Chappie 
wore four stars on his shoulder and 50 stars 
in my heart. This man, who did fight dis- 
crimination and who had the bitter memo- 
ries of that, has still left words, and written 
words about his love for this land, for this 
country that should inspire every American 
who can read those words. 

This month will remind us most of all of 
the great black struggle for equal rights. 
And just 13 weeks ago, it was my privilege 
to sign into law a national holiday marking 
the birthday of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

“I have a dream,” Dr. King said, “that 
one day on the red hills of Georgia the sons 
of former slaves and the sons of former 
slaveowners will be able to sit down togeth- 
er at the table of brotherhood.” He spent 
his life combating bigotry so that his dream 
might come true. And he gave his life to 
that noble cause. So, this month, let us re- 
dedicate ourselves to that great dream of 
brotherhood. 

The theme of Black History Month this 
year is “Black Americans and the Struggle 
for Excellence in Education.” Our country’s 
come a long way since the days when men 
and women were jailed for teaching blacks 
to read. Today, black Americans are in vir- 
tually every school and university in the 
country, and they’re breaking new ground 
in every field of endeavor. And black 
Americans, like astronauts Guy Bluford and 
Ronald McNair, who’s blasting off in a space 
shuttle tomorrow, are teaching black chil- 
dren—and all our children—to really reach 
for the stars. 

Martin Luther King and others often said 
that black Americans must assert a sense of 
their own worth. Well, this Black History 
Month will remind all of us that the story of 
black Americans adds up to just that: a truly 
majestic sense of worth. 

I’ve got one more little story I just have 
to tell—dates back to World War Il—or, I’m 
sorry, back to Vietnam. In a warehouse 
there, a shipment of ammunition, a captain 
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with his platoon in there stacking this am- 
munition. And the platoon was typical of our 
military. They were black, brown, and 
white. And suddenly, a box of grenades was 
dropped, rolling all over the floor. And the 
captain ordered everyone out immediately. 
And they fled. And then they waited—and 
no explosion—nothing had happened. 

So, the captain told them all to wait, and 
he went back inside. And then he gingerly 
picked up a grenade and with scotch tape 
tied down the pin so that it couldn’t fire— 
did it to a few more—and then called the 
platoon inside and told them what he had 
done and showed them how to do it—and 
to do this to stop what could have been a 
terrible disaster. 

He had behaved ir the highest tradition 
of an officer of our Armed Forces. He did 
the dirty job that had to be done to make 
sure it could be done before he called his 
men in to do it. And I will regret forever—I 
know that story, but I don’t have his name. 
The captain was black. And, as I say, no 
officer has ever shown more faithfulness to 
the principles that should govern all officers 
in the military. 

So, again, I thank all of you for being 
here. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:14 p.m. in 
the East Room. 


President’s Weekly Radio Addresses to 
the Nation 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 
February 2, 1984 





Prior to the President’s announcement of 
his candidacy for reelection, various radio 
broadcasters were carrying his weekly Sat- 
urday morning broadcasts as a public serv- 
ice and also providing an opportunity for 
the airing of opposing views. Now that the 
President is a candidate, however, it has 
become apparent that the continued broad- 
cast of these public service talks has caused 
some concern to the broadcasters because 
of a number of complicated questions under 
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existing Federal communications statutes 
and regulations. 

Although the President does not believe 
that his weekly talks have been partisan in 
nature, to avoid creating confusion and po- 
tentially cumbersome legal issues for broad- 
casters who wish to continue to carry the 
President’s weekly radio talks, the President 
has directed his campaign committee 
(Reagan-Bush °84) to purchase sufficient 
broadcast time to ensure the continued 
broadcast of those talks during the period of 
his campaign. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Interview With the Wall Street Journal. 
February 2, 1984 





The Federal Budget 


Mr. Hunt. Why don’t we start, if we 
could, sir, with a budget question. Speaker 
O’Neill says that your offer of a downpay- 
ment on deficit reduction is disingenuous, 
because you're not willing to put either 
your defense budget or proposed tax in- 
creases on the table. Is that so? 

The President. Well, when you invite 
people to come in as negotiators from both 
sides and with varying views, there’s no re- 
striction on what can be put on the table. 
And everything’s subject to discussion and 
negotiation there. What we’ve thought we 
could do in this political season, instead of 
going along with the thought that election 
years are ruled out for any kind of progress 
or anything, is to see if we cannot discuss 
the noncontentious issues and find some 
agreement that will whittle at this deficit. 

Mr. Hunt. Taxes and defense would prob- 
ably be part of any package if you were to 
reach an agreement then? 

The President. Well, if anyone—as I say, 
no subject is ruled out for discussion. I feel 
very strongly, myself, with regard, for ex- 
ample, to taxes. We had a tax increase last 
year, premised on the idea that we were 
going to get three dollars in spending cuts 
for every dollar of increased revenue. We 
never got the three dollars in spending 
cuts. We think we’re owed something. 


Mr. Bartley. Mr. President, in drawing 
up the budget you’ve obviously made an 
explicit decision not to ask for very much in 
the way of cuts—only $5 billion, I think. 
Can you tell us why you didn’t do more? 

The President. Yes, it’s pretty much the 
cuts we got last year. And we discussed this 
at great length. We know there are more 
cuts, and we know we need more cuts. But 
rather than polarize and have no result, 
we've come in with about, as I say, those 
cuts that we didn’t get. 

And, again, the noncontentious ideas—to 
see if we can come together in a bipartisan 
package for the Congress, and we think 
that there are more cuts than we have put 
in there. But we know that if we had done 
everything that we thought we could get, 
we couldn’t get it. Not when the voices we 
were getting from the opposition were call- 
ing for more spending even than we’ve sug- 
gested in this budget. 

Mr. Bartley. Could we look forward to 
what might happen in a second term? 
When this budget was released, Dave 
Stockman was talking about structural re- 
forms and tough bullets to bite. If you’re 
reelected, would you try to reduce the big 
middle-class entitlements? And if so, what 
would be the prime targets? 

The President. Well, yes, I’ve read some- 
thing about supposedly the middle class and 
their entitlements. I don’t think we’ve 
aimed anything at any class or any group. 
This misconception that has been quite a 
drumbeat from—resulted from the drum- 
beat from the other side, that somehow 
we’ve penalized the poor and the needy— 
we are taking care of more people, better, 
and spending more on this than any other— 
well, than any time in our previous history. 
And so, we don’t think that any of our eco- 
nomic program has penalized particularly 
those people at the lower level. 

Actually, if there are individuals who 
suffer from our economic program, they are 
people who’ve been dropped from various 
things like food stamps because they 
weren’t morally eligible for them. Maybe 
some instances technically, but even, in 
many cases, weren’t even technically eligi- 
ble for those programs. We have tried to 
redirect the effort toward the people with 
the greatest need. 
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Mr. Bartley. But, if there are more 
budget cuts there that haven’t been pro- 
posed, they have to be in some program. 
What about veterans benefits, for example? 

The President. About what? 

Mr. Bartley. Veterans benefits? Do you 
think that could be cut, and maybe in a 
second term? 

The President. 'm not going to discuss 
things like that and what we may do in a 
second term. But this is only a downpay- 
ment on what must be done at getting gov- 
ernment back to within its means. 

Now, let me just give as an example that 
takes you 3,000 miles away from here, is 
the type of thing that I think is more preva- 
lent in government. 

In California, we succeeded with the 
most comprehensive welfare reforms that 
have ever been attempted in this country. 
We saved there at a State level $2 billion 
for the taxpayers. We were able to increase 
the grants to the needy by 43 percent. And 
they hadn’t had—this was in 1971 and '2— 
they hadn’t had a raise in their grant since 
1958, in spite of all of the inflation. 

Now, I guess what I’m saying is that every- 
time over the years that people have tried 
to curb government spending, those who 
defend it—the special interest groups—have 
come back and said, all right, what program 
do you want to do without? Well, that is a 
trap that no one should let themselves get 
pulled into. 

Maybe there are some programs that gov- 
ernment shouldn’t be performing or con- 
ducting—if so, why those should be elimi- 
nated whether there’s a deficit or not 
simply because then there’s something 
that’s a needless expense. But, basically, 
government has some programs that are 
government’s legitimate function. What 
those of us who have advocated savings are 
saying is, government can be run more effi- 
ciently and more economically than it has 
been run. And I think we’ve proved that in 
the cuts so far. 

Mr. Bartley. A \ot of people think that if 
you want a mandate for cutting the budget, 
you ought to send up the cuts now—before 
the election. 

The President. No, you—in a_ political 
season, I have some idea of what’s going to 
happen in the politicizing the things of that 
kind. We had an example. It had to do with 
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a program that needed reforming because 
the program was going broke in 1981, 
would have been broke by 1983. In 1982, 
because we suggested correcting that and 
preventing bankruptcy of the program, 
nothing was done. We were kicked from 
every side. And it became the political issue 
of 1982. But after the election of 1982, a 
bipartisan group came together and came 
in with a plan that restored fiscal integrity 
to that program. 

Now, this is pretty much what we have in 
mind now. Let us deal now with the less 
contentious issues that can further reduce 
this present deficit as we have estimated, 
say, by a hundred billion dollars over the 
next 3 years—knowing that that is not 
enough; we must go farther. On the other 
hand, I don’t think that the score is in yet 
on the half of the deficit which is caused 
cyclically by the recession. 

Our economic program and reforms, first 
of all, on reducing spending have been im- 
plemented less than half of what we pro- 
posed. But on the tax program—and as I 
say, we compromised a year ago and gave 
those who demanded that, a chunk, I think, 
of what they were asking for—but we 
haven’t really felt for a long enough period 
the full impact of what the tax cuts that 
we've made have done. 


Monetary Policy 


Mr. Hunt. But, sir, another important ele- 
ment here is going to be monetary policy. 
Are you satisfied right now with the Feder- 
al Reserves’ current monetary policy? 

The President. If we’re talking about the 
increase in the money supply, right now I 
am. I am not going to deny that there have 
been volatile changes in that in the past 
and that there has been a period in which 
they fell below even their own track, and in 
which the string was pulled too tightly on 
the money supply which, I think, had an 
effect on the interest rates not coming 
down after they had started to come down 
several stages. 

I have to say that the monetary policy has 
certainly been most helpful in getting a 
handle on inflation, from double digits 
down to 3.2 for last year. But now I do 
know that they are in their track, that they 
have deemed is, and is apparently, pretty 
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much in the context of our growth, what 
our requirements are. 

Mr. Hunt. Let’s look ahead for a minute. 
Some people on Wall Street worry that the 
Fed might ease too much, that it might 
rekindle a burst of inflation by the end of 
the year. On the other hand, some of your 
allies, like Congressman Jack Kemp, have 
said, no, that the problem is just the oppo- 
site; they’re going to tighten up too much. 
They should focus on bringing interest rates 
down. Which do you think is the greatest 
concern if you look 6, 7 months ahead? 

The President. 1 think either one of them 
is wrong. Let me point something out. If we 
had a chart here in front of us of the in- 
erease in the money supply between °79, 
1980: the steepest increase in the money 
supply in the history of this country and 
‘double-digit inflation for 2 years in a row, 
interest rates, the prime rate at 21%. At 
one point inflation touched 19 percent here 
in this country. And then, realizing—and 
that chart, if we were looking at it, would 
have a peak going up like that. 

Then, when they did pull the string at 
the end of 1980 and on into 1981, they 
came down so steeply that I feel it probabiy 
had something to do with the additional 
depth of the recession that took place. I 
know they call it two recessions, that we 
had one °79 and ’80 and then we had re- 
prieves and then we had one again in ’81, 
in July when the bottem fell out. Of course, 
politically in this season they’re saying that 
it was our economic program that did it in 
1981, only our economic program wasn’t in 
place until October and then only a small 
fraction of it. But there with the string 
pulled that tightly, there is no question, it 
had a salubrious effect on inflation. But it 
also kept the interest rates high. Now—— 

Mr. Hunt. Sir, I have a question, that 
does it worry you that the Fed may repeat 
that again? 

The President. Well, I don’t think they’re 
going to. We have reason to believe that 
their policy—and not just that great dip— 
there has been a time recently, as I say, 
when they got below. It isn’t-—— 

Mr. Hunt. [Inaudible|—happen now? 

The President. It’s a kind of a clumsy tool. 
There isn’t a fine-tuning that they can 
always be exact. You have to take what 


they’re doing over a little longer period of 
time than just month to month. 

But I do know that their track is set and 
they’re apparently in that track now. It’s 
my understanding that they intend to stay 
in that range. 


Nuclear Arms Reduction 


Mr. Bartley. Mr. President, could we 
turn to foreign affairs for a moment? 

The President. I'd be relieved. [Laughter] 

Mr. Bartley. Your administration is obvi- 
ously anxious to resume the arms negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union. 

The President. Yeah. 

Mr. Bartley. And yet at the same time 
you're saying the Soviets are violating exist- 
ing arms treaties. And we don’t seem to be 
able to do very much about it. Do you think 
it might be misleading to let people believe 
that this kind of negotiation on this kind of 
a treaty is going to solve any of our prob- 
lems? 

The President. You're talking about our 
reporting to the Congress on supposed vio- 
lations or apparent violations. That is re- 
quired of us by an act of Congress. We 
didn’t just go running out and say, “Hey, 
let’s blow the whistle on the Soviets if 
they’re doing something.” They demanded 
that. And we gave them as exactly as we 
could the evidence that we had as to 
whether there were things that were actu- 
ally apparent violations of an agreement. 
There were some that were ambiguous and 
that gave the appearance of that. And we 
presented that evidence, their evaluation, 
whatever they wanted to evaluate. But we 
also said. 

Mr. Bartley. (Inaudible|—about it? 

The President. Yes, we said that this only 
strengthens our position of insisting that a 
major part of any future treaties must be 
verification, the ability to verify whether 
the treaties are being kept. 

Mr. Bartley. But after you’ve decided 
they aren’t being kept, as you have in some 
cases here, what do you do then? 

The President. Well, we call them to the 
attention—and have—to the Soviet Union. 
But, as I say, I think that in the negotiations 
that we hope will resume, that this is our 
evidence as to why we’re justified in seek- 
ing full verification. 
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4 

Mr. Bartley. You've proposed a big re- 
search program for what everyone calls a 
Star Wars missile defense. Do you agree 
that actually deploying that kind of a 
system would require the renunciation of 
the SALT I treaty? And are you ready to do 
that, if you have to? 

The President. My ambition, or my 
dream, for—if there is a defensive 
weapon—you see, here’s a new weapon in 
the world and for the first time it is a 
weapon that has no defense against it, 
except deterrence, that we each have it. It’s 
like two fellows with a gun pointed at each 
other, both of them cocked and both with 
their fingers on the trigger, and we’re going 
to stand, spend the rest of our life doing 
that. 

My dream was that if we could find a 
weapon that offered a defense against 
those, we could then immediately take the 
next step and say, “Now, doesn’t common 
sense dictate that we eliminate these weap- 
ons?” And that would include our own. If 
we had the defensive weapon and no one 
else had it, but we also had the missiles, 
wouldn’t it be the proof of our sincerity if 
we said, “Look, we’ve got it made. We’ve 
got both now. And we tell you we will elim- 
inate ours, along with everyone else.” 

Dwight Eisenhower wrote a letter to a 
publisher in his closing days in office, and 
he said, “We are coming to a point at which 
for the first time in history we have weap- 
ons that render obsolete any of the previous 
notions we’ve ever had about victory or 
defeat in war, that there can be with these 
weapons no defeat or victory as we have 
known it, only the destruction of mankind.” 
Now, he said, “Reaching that point, isn’t it 
time that we sat down together and figured 
out a better way to settle disputes than by 
war?” 

Well, I feel that way very definitely. And 
I think that the—my hope is that if we can 
continue, resume the negotiations with 
regard to nuclear weapons—we are going 
to; the date is set for the MBFR negotia- 
tions—but the others, that starting down 
that road, everyone will see the wisdom of 
total elimination. 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. President, let me just try 
one more arms control question. I remem- 
ber being with you time and time again in 
1980, in which you basically argued that the 
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reason we had to build up our defenses was 
to persuade the Soviets that it was futile for 
them to think that they could outdo us in 
this area and that if we built up our de- 
fenses, that sooner or later the Soviets 
would realize this and out of self-interest 
they would become more reasonable. 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. Now, we've certainly built up 
our defenses. Do you see signs that the So- 
viets have become more reasonable? 

The President. Well, 1 think that what 
we're seeing is a part of negotiations. And I 
think that what we’ve accomplished here is 
what I had talked about. And I said then, 
also in that campaign over and over again, 
that I would stay at a table—well, meaning 
our country, our negotiators stay at a table 
as long as was necessary to bring about a 
reduction in arms. 

The SALT treaties—and the reason I’ve 
never been enthusiastic about them, they 
were simply setting—trying to set caps on 
how many more you could have. And I was 
shocked when a knowledgeable person in 
that field told me shortly after I arrived in 
this office, that had we ratified SALT II, 
under the terms of that treaty, the Soviet 
Union would have been able to add the 
equivalent of the megatonnage that we 
dropped on Hiroshima—every 11 minutes 
since the treaty was ratified. 

Now, the reason for negotiating, I feel, 
must be to reduce the weapons. Now, 
you're asking about—I think that it is too 
early to say this. We do know this. We 
know that they are pretty much at their 
maximum of output and have been for a 
long time. We also know that we have been 
unilaterally disarming over a period of 
years. 

They didn’t have to demand that we 
eliminate a B-l bomber. Even without 
going to a negotiating table we canceled it. 
And we were doing this with weapons. We 
were reducing our Navy. We were unilater- 
ally disarming. Now, it seemed to me that 
the only way that we were going to con- 
vince them that common sense called for 
reduction of arms was to build our own 
defenses to where we had a deterrent ca- 
pacity, but to make it evident that we were 
going to maintain a deterrent policy. They 
would then have to look and say, how much 
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would they have to build to try and get a 
sufficient advantage over us, and I don’t 
think they can. And I think then they know 
that. They know the industrial might of this 
nation. 


Lebanon 


Mr. Hunt. Let me turn you to Lebanon, 
if I may, sir. As you know, House Speaker 
O’Neill provided the crucial support for the 
bipartisan consensus on the war powers res- 
olution 3 months ago. He now says that 
your policy in Lebanon is a failure. The 
House next week is expected to pass a reso- 
lution which would call on you to bring the 
marines home. How are you going to re- 
spond to that? 

The President. Well, I'm going to respond 
that he may be ready to surrender, but I’m 
not. As long as there is a chance for peace, 
the mission remains the same. And the very 
fact that since, along about last August, for 
the first year that they were there—and it’s 
not just the marines; there is a multination- 
al force—we have three allied powers who 
feel as strongly as we do who are in there. 

The multinational force was sent in at a 
time when Lebanon, after years of civil 
war, literally in which there virtually was 
no government—certainly they did not 
have authority over their own territory— 
the Israelis, because of the threats to their 
northern border and the actual assaults on 
their northern border, had finally advanced 
and gone all the way to the edge of Beirut. 
The PLO, with its terrorist bands, was 
widespread throughout the country. They 
were less refugees than they were an occu- 
pying force. The Syrians had moved in for 
their own purposes. Beirut was the battle- 
field. The casualties were mainly civilian. 

The idea was, and I had proposed, that 
we take up where Camp David left off and 
try to bring about overall peace through 
negotiations between the Arab nations and 
Israel. You couldn’t do that as long as this 
situation prevailed in Lebanon. The idea 
was that if the other international forces or 
the other countries could be made to with- 
draw, then the Lebanese Government 
would have to have the authority and then 
have the military capability of taking over 
the areas previously occupied by these 
other forces, but which now would be in 
the hands of the same militant Lebanese 


forces who had been in a state of civil 
war—and that the multinational force 
would be a stabilizing force while Lebanon 
strengthened itself and then moved out to 
do this. 

When we went in, the understanding was 
that both Israel and Syria had agreed that 
they would withdraw, both saying, when 
the other—we will withdraw together. The 
PLO had been taken out, removed from 
the country. Great progress was made. With 
the removal of the PLO, the Israelis signed 
an agreement and have already made 
phased withdrawals back toward their own 
border, Syria, for whatever reason of their 
own, reneged and has now said they won’t 
withdraw. This is a stumbling block, and 
this is—— 

Mr. Hunt. President Assad yesterday was 
quoted as saying you have two choices. He 
said, you either have to increase, you have 
to escalate the number of troops over there, 
or you have to get them out. Is that pretty 
much the size of the dilemma, do you 
think? 

The President. Well, what he was really 
admitting was the fact that they reneged 
because Syria is bent on territorial con- 
quest. It wants Lebanon, or a large part 
thereof, to be Syria. They are an occupying 
force, in violation of what they had previ- 
ously agreed to. 

But we look at the progress that had been 
made. We look now that there is a Govern- 
ment of Lebanon, and due to our own 
training of their military foree—we have an 
army unit; everyone’s so busy talking about 
the marines, they don’t notice this—that 
the army has been in there training. We 
have been equipping them. They are, 
really, a first rate military force. They don’t 
have the numbers yet. By April, however, 
there'll be double the number of brigades 
that they presently have. Of course, Syria’s 
got some 57,000 armed—or military—on 
Lebanese soil. But as long as there is a 
chance for victory, for peace, I don’t know 
of any of the multinational forces that are in 
there, the four nations in there, that are 
desirous of leaving. 

We are not just sitting here with our fin- 
gers crossed. We are studying and planning 
on where we can be more effective and 
where we can resist, because—as I started 
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to say a moment ago about last August—the 
terrorist attacks that are being leveled 
against the multinational forces are being 
leveled because of the success of this plan. 
And now they want to drive us out because 
they can’t recognize their territorial ambi- 
tions as long as we’re there. 

Now, can the United States, in the face of 
this, can the United States suddenly up 
and—regardless of our allies in the multina- 
tional force or anything else—say, “Well, 
we're going to get out’? And if we get out, 
that means the end of Lebanon. And if we 
get out, it also means the end of any ability 
on our part to bring about an overall peace 
in the Middle East. And I would have to say 
that it means a pretty disastrous result for 
us worldwide. 


Mr. Hunt. You mentioned the terrorist 
attacks, sir. You said after the Beirut attack 
last October—your administration said bas- 
cially that it appeared to be the fault of the 
Iranians, abetted by the Syrians, and that—I 
believe you used the term, or the adminis- 
tration used the term—those who directed 
this atrocity must be dealt justice, and they 
will be. My question is, why haven't you 
retaliated? And do you plan to? 

The President. Well, you have seen us 
retaliate in the event of when we’ve had 
artillery targets to fire back at. 

Mr. Hunt. Is that justice? Is that dealing 
them justice? 

The President. No, but let me say this also 
with regard to that. Enough civilians have 
been the targets in this war. It is true that 
these terrorist groups and the Syrians and 
others and the Druze make use of civilians 
and launch their assaults by rocket or artil- 
lery or whatever from civilian enclaves and 
residential areas where to fire back you are 
a threat to civilian targets. 

On the matter of the terrible tragedy and 
the terrorist group, we set out with the best 
ability we had of reconnaissance and intelli- 
gence to make sure that we could locate 
the perpetrators, their stronghold, so that 
we would not just be killing somebody 
without knowing who in revenge, you 
might say, whether they had anything to do 
with the dastardly deed or not. And we had 
some feelings that we had located, but 
there was additional information we wanted 
that the people involved were still there. 
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And someone else evidently knew more 
than we did or was not as careful as we 
were and took that target out before we 
could get to it. It was as simple as that. 

Mr. Bartley. So, you don’t expect to do 
anything more about that pledge on the 
marines? 

The President. Well, unless we continue 
trying to the best of our ability intelligence- 
wise to get evidence on the locale of these- 
type terrorists and where they might be. 
And we have, as I said the other night in 
my speech, we are contacting our own 
allies and friends worldwide as to how we 
can together combat this new kind of war- 
fare. 

I don’t think any country, modern times 
has ever been prepared for this kind of as- 
sault. And you don’t fight it the way you 
take a Grenada, for example. 


El Salvador 


Mr. Bartley. If we could shift to another 
hotspot—— 

Mr. Speakes.! We'll have to make this the 
last question, because the President has 
someone at 2:50 in here—[inaudible]. 

Mr. Bartley. [Inaudibie|—going to have 
an election next month in El Salvador, and 
one of the leading candidates is Roberto 
D’Aubisson who—recently the State De- 
partment wouldn’t give him a visa even to 
visit the United States. And I’m wondering, 
if he’s elected down there, whether you'll 
be able to support his government. 

The President. Well, that’s going to 
depend a lot on what kind of a government 
and what kind of policies he follows. We are 
determined—and I think George Shultz 
and, before him, Vice President Bush, who 
brought a letter from me down there ex- 
pressing my views, and then expressed his 
own and very forcefully and appropriately, 
that made it plain, we have very definite 
feelings about the violence and the viola- 
tion of human rights, whether from the left 
or right. 

I think the thing that we have to recog- 
nize, though, is that the left and the right 
are literally together on their goals. The 
guerrillas—we know what they’re after, the 
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destruction of a democratic government, 
the first such government that, I think, that 
country’s had in 400 years. But those from 
the right who are opposed to the democrat- 
ic principles and policies that this govern- 
ment is implementing, they have the same 
goal as the left. They’re trying to destroy 
that same democratic government. 
Now—— 


Women’s Issues 


Mr. Hunt. Mr. President, I would never 
ignore Larry Speakes, I promise you. But 
before we go, I just want to ask you quickly 
one, somewhat different question. And that 
is about women. We’re all sort of products 
of our environment. And occasionally when 
you have made references to “gals” or 
something like that, it’s tended to offend 
women, particularly younger women. Has 
that surprised you? 

The President. 1 think to the extent that 
things that we’ve had and that actually are 
even affectionate terms, and that are not 
meant in any derogatory manner, are sud- 
denly seized upon by, let’s say, certain fac- 
tions as being violations now of what they 
believe must be the new acceptance. Well, 
I always have accepted women, frankly. 

When I was assailed by that one woman 
in the businesswomen’s meeting over there 
for my story about us and what we might 
do, I wasn’t joking. I really meant it. I think 
they have and are a magnificent civilizing 
influence. But I also think you can’t look 
around the world and—their belief that 
women can be entrusted with certain pro- 
fessions and jobs that they have never or 
not often had before does not surprise me. 

I had the greatest esteem for a Golda 
Meir; I have, too, for a Margaret Thatcher. 
But I also think that if England wants to 
look back in its history, they did pretty well 
with Queen Victoria. And we forget 

Mr. Hunt. Does your daughter ever give 
you a hard time about those remarks? 

The President. What? 

Mr. Hunt. Does your daughter Maureen 
ever give you a hard time about those re- 
marks? 

The President. No, because she knows 
how I feel. But, really, this is—I think, it’s 
like lacking a sense of balance or humor for 
some people to get so imbued with some- 


thing that they set standards that are a little 
extreme. 

I certainly, as I said, had never meant 
anything derogatory. I spoke with great ad- 
miration when I’ve sometimes used the 
term—I’m a little more careful now, be- 
cause if they’re going to offend someone, I 
don’t want to do that. But I don’t know 
whether I should tell this story or not—— 

Mr. Hunt. Oh, go ahead. 

Mr. Baker.” Mr. President, you’re due in 
the East Room in 6 minutes, and you’ve got 
another group in here before that, so—— 

The President. Oh. 

Mr. Hunt. Can’t you just tell that one 
story? [Laughter] 

The President. Oh, well, I'll tell you, if 
they'll shut off the tape. 

Mr. Hunt. Okay. 

The President. 111 tell it off the record, 
because it might not be diplomatic. 

Mr. Hunt. Okay. 


Note: The interview began at 2:23 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Those 
attending the interview were Warren H. 
Phillips, chairman and chief executive, 
Peter R. Kann, vice president/associate pub- 
lisher, Norman Pearlstine, managing editor, 
Robert L. Bartley, editor, and Albert R. 
Hunt and Rich Jaroslovsky, staff reporters. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 3. 


Central America Democracy, Peace, 
and Development Initiative 





Remarks Announcing the Proposed 
Legislation. February 3, 1984 





Well, thank you all very much, and good 
morning to all of you. And welcome to the 
White House. 

Before discussing the positive initiative 
that we'll propose for the region of Central 
America, I'd like to share some wonderful 
news with you. We have just learned that 
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total unemployment has dropped to 7.9 
percent, and another 250,000 Americans 
found jobs last month. Now, I’m just begin- 
ning to wonder if the best thing we could do 
for Central America would be to export our 
own economic recovery program. [Laugh- 
ter] But I think, in a way, that’s what we’re 
talking about. 

As I was about to say, in the coming days 
we'll send legislation to the Congress based 
on a remarkable bipartisan consensus of the 
National Bipartisan Commission on Central 
America. And I urge prompt congressional 
action and support. 

Last April, in an address to a joint session 
of the Congress, I spoke to the American 
people about what is at stake in Central 
America and asked for bipartisan coopera- 
tion in our efforts to help make a better life 
for the people of that region. Shortly after 
that speech, the late Senator Henry Jackson 
called for the appointment of a bipartisan 
commission to chart a long-term course for 
democracy, economic improvement, and 
peace in Central America. And as Scoop 
Jackson so rightly observed, “Whatever 
policy options might be available to us, ig- 
noring threats to the stability of Central 
America and refusing to engage ourselves 
in the problems of the region are not 
among them.” 

It was against this background that I did 
establish the National Bipartisan Commis- 
sion on Central America. Its mission was to 
recommend a long-term policy appropriate 
to the economic, social, political, and mili- 
tary challenges to the region. 

The distinguished Americans who served 
on that Commission have performed a great 
service to all Americans. All of us—when I 
say all Americans—all of us from Point 
Barrow to Tierra del Fuego. Henry Kissin- 
ger and the Commission members and 
senior counselors: My appreciation for a 
tough job well done. 

Our proposed legislation, the Central 
America Democracy, Peace, and Develop- 
ment Initiative Act, is based on the Com- 
mission’s analysis and embodies its recom- 
mendations, and it’s in the spirit of Senator 
Jackson who first proposed the idea of a 
bipartisan commission and served until! his 
death as one of its senior counselors. He 
represented something very special in 
American politics. Scoop Jackson stood for 
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national security and human rights because 
he knew that one without the other is 
meaningless. He said what he believed and 
stuck to it with vision, integrity, and grace. 

The legislation does not offer a quick fix 
to the crisis in Central America; there is 
none. Our plan offers a comprehensive pro- 
gram to support democratic development, 
improve human rights, and bring peace to 
this troubled region that’s so close to home. 

The approach is right. It includes a mix of 
developmental, political, diplomatic, and se- 
curity initiatives, equitably and humanely 
pursued. We either do them all, or we 
jeopardize the chance for real progress in 
the region. The plan responds to decades of 
inequity and indifference through its support 
of democracy, reform, and human freedom. 
It responds to the economic challenges of 
the region. 

The legislation calls for $400 million in 
supplementary economic assistance for 
fiscal year 1984. And during the next 5 
years, economic assistance will amount to 
$5.9 billion in appropriated funds and $2 
billion in insurance and guarantees. 

To support the security of the region’s 
threatened nations, the legislation will pro- 
vide $515 million over the next 2 years. At 
the same time, it will require semiannual 
reports to the Congress assessing El Salva- 
doran policies for achieving political and 
economic development and conditions of 
security. 

To support dialog and negotiations both 
among the countries of the region and 
within each country, the legislation pro- 
vides guidance for cooperation with the 
Central American countries in establishing, 
then working with, the Central American 
Development Organization. 

Our plan is for the long haul. It won’t be 
easy, and it won’t be cheap. But it can be 
done. And for strategic and moral reasons, 
it must be done. I ask the Congress to study 
the Commission report and to give our leg- 
islative proposal its urgent attention and bi- 
partisan support. It is not an impossible 
dream. We have the resources to do it. This 
initiative serves the interest of the United 
States and of the Western Hemisphere. The 
beleaguered people in Central America 
want our help. Our enemies, extremists of 
the left and the right, would be delighted if 
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we refused to give it. And if we don’t help 
now, we'll surely pay dearly in the future. 

With the support of the Congress, we will 
not let down all those in Central America 
who yearn for democracy and peace. And 
in so doing, we'll not let ourselves down. 

So, I thank you all very much for being 
here. And, again, I thank the Commission 
for their outstanding work. Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:48 a.m. in 
the East Room to Members of Congress, 
members of the diplomatic community, and 
administration officials. Prior to his re- 
marks, the President met in the Cabinet 
Room with the bipartisan congressional 
leaders to discuss the proposed initiative. 


Republican Women Officials 





Remarks at a White House Luncheon for 
the Elected Officials. February 3, 1984 





Thank you very much. Well, I’m delight- 
ed to welcome you here and see so many 
good friends and to have a chance to make 
some new ones. 

It’s always a special occasion when I can 
be judged—or be joined, by two of the most 
important women in my life—Nancy, and 
my daughter, Maureen. And I'll let you 
have a little secret: Even though I go to 
work and come home from work in an ele- 
vator—[/aughter|—this is about the only 
time we get to have lunch together. 
[Laughter] And we’re also pleased to have 
the Vice President and Barbara Bush with 
us, as well as some of the women on the 
White House staff. 

Now, before I say anything else, I want to 
give you my heartfelt thanks for all the 
time and effort that each of you has given 
to the cause that unites us. When all is said 
and done, what really counts is drive and 
energy and determination. And that’s what 
makes it possible to put our beliefs into 
practice. It’s you, officeholders in communi- 
ties throughout our land, who demonstrate 
the deep Republican commitment to 
American women. 

On the way over here, I remembered a 
story that made me think of all of you. And 


if you’ve heard it before, pretend you 
haven’t. I know my own people have heard 
it before—{laughter|—because you've got to 
remember that when you—life not only 
begins at 40, but so does lumbago and the 
tendency to repeat the same story. [Laugh- 
ter] 

But this is a story about—it was an auto- 
mobile accident, and there was a man 
stretched out there, and a woman was 
bending over him, trying to give some aid. 
And a crowd had begun to gather, and a man 
elbowed his way through the crowd, shoved 
the lady aside, and said, “Let me at him. 
I’ve had first aid training.” And she meekly 
stepped back, and he went to work with all 
the things that he learned. And then at 
one point she tapped him on the shoulder 
and said, “When you come to that part 
about calling the doctor, I’m right here.” 
[Laughter] 

Women have increasingly taken on new 
roles in society, and the Republican Party 
has given them solid support. It was the 
GOP that gave its backing to women’s suf- 
ferage. And then our party became the first 
to elect a woman to the United States Con- 
gress—and I think I’m indebted to Mau- 
reen for a little research on this—and that 
was before women were allowed to vote. 
And we're the only party ever to elect 
women to the United States Senate who 
were not first just filling out an unexpired 
term. 

Today our party is building on that tradi- 
tion. The only two women in the Senate, 
Nancy Kassebaum and Paula Hawkins, are 
Republicans. And there are nine outstand- 
ing Republican Congresswomen, including 
Marge Roukema, Claudine Schneider, who 
are with us today. 

In our administration, we’ve appointed 
many women to important positions of top 
responsibility—women like Ambassador 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, Secretary of Health and 
Human Services Margaret Heckler, Secre- 
tary of Transportation Elizabeth Dole and, 
right here at the White House, Faith Whitt- 
lesey. And one of my proudest days was 
when Sandra Day O’Connor became the 
first woman Justice on the Supreme Court. 
And believe me, I’ve had many reasons to 
cheer her appointment ever since. 
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But just as important is the fact that there 
are thousands of able Republican women 
like you serving in public office all over the 
country. Whether it’s in the legislatures or 
in other State and local offices, you’re on 
the frontlines of democracy. You’re making 
the difference. And what I want to see is 
the number of Republican women office- 
holders grow here in Washington and in 
every American town, city, and State like 
they did in Rhode Island last year, when 
eight Republican women won State senate 
seats. The minority leader of the senate is 
here at my table. 

And together, we Republicans are work- 
ing to reshape America’s destiny. When his- 
torians write the story of these years, they'll 
find that very skilled and very talented 
women played vital roles. 

Three years ago this week, in my first 
address to the Nation, I reported on the 
state of our economy. I told the American 
people they wouldn’t like the news, but 
that we had to face the truth if we were 
going to turn the economy around. The 
Federal budget was careening out of con- 
trol, and we faced the worst economic crisis 
since the Great Depression. Our economy 
was broken, and women were hit especially 
hard. The majority of elderly Americans 
living on fixed incomes are women, and 
double-digit inflation was destroying their 
purchasing power. Homemakers found it 
harder and harder to pay bills. And the 
thousands of women who wanted to start 
their own businesses saw 21 percent inter- 
est rates slam shut the doors of opportunity. 

With Republicans in control of the 
Senate, we made a new beginning. And be- 
lieve me, if we didn’t control one House of 
the Congress, we wouldn’t have been able 
to get the job done. 

We can be proud of the results. Infla- 
tion—I know you’ve been told already, and 
I'm _ plowing plowed ground here—but 
down to 3.2 percent; the prime rate— 
knocked nearly in half; 4 million new jobs 
last year alone; personal income tax rates 
reduced; and indexing, beginning next year, 
which means government can no longer use 
inflation to profit at the people’s expense. 
And thanks to the hard work of the Vice 
President, we’ve reduced the growth of 
government regulations by 25 percent and 
cut well over 300 million hours of govern- 
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ment-required paperwork, taken it off the 
backs of the people. And that’s 300 million 
hours each year. 

Now, to help all Americans achieve eco- 
nomic equality, we reduced the marriage 
tax penalty. We almost doubled the maxi- 
mum child care credit. We increased the 
limits for IRA and Keogh contributions, and 
we've eliminated estate taxes on family 
farms and businesses for surviving spouses. 
And our work is continuing to ensure 
women’s rights, provide for equitable treat- 
ment in pension benefits and IRA’s, to fa- 
cilitate child and dependent care, and to 
enforce delinquent parent support pay- 
ments. 

From solid growth in housing to new 
frontiers in high technology and from a 
healthy recovery in real wages to the sharp- 
est drop in unemployment in nearly 33 
years, America is moving forward and get- 
ting stronger. 

Have we made a new beginning? You bet 
we have. Today our Nation has one big pro- 
gram to help every American man, woman, 
and child—it’s called “economic recovery.” 
Maybe the eight Democratic candidates still 
haven’t heard about it—{/aughter|—they’re 
still talking doom and gloom. 

Well, good news might not always make 
news. But today we’ve got more good news. 
I think someone has indicated that to you; I 
hope they haven’t given all the news away. 
Last month, total unemployment dropped 
again to 7.9 percent. And among adult 
women, the unemployment rate is 7.1 per- 
cent. And that’s down from 9 percent in 
the past year. And the jobs are getting 
better and better. Last year, women filled 
73 percent of all the new jobs in manageri- 
al, professional, and technical fields. 

But there’s still work to be done. Unem- 
ployment is still too high, and I’m not going 
to be satisfied until everyone who wants a 
job can find one. We need basic budget and 
tax reforms, like the line-item veto, a consti- 
tutional amendment mandating a balanced 
budget, and tax simplification—reforms that 
can ensure the progress that we’re enjoying 
will continue for our children and even our 
children’s children. 

And just as we’ve turned the economy 
around, there’s a new sense of purpose and 
direction to American foreign policy. Back 





in 1981 we had an uncomfortable feeling 
that we'd lost respect overseas. Some ques- 
tioned whether we had the will to defend 
peace and freedom. Well, 3 years later, the 
world knows once more what America 
stands for: freedom for mankind. From 
Central America to Africa to the Middle 
East, we’re working hard to support democ- 
racy and to build peace. 

In Lebanon, the peaceful process has 
been painfully slow, but we have made 
genuine progress. In Europe, the NATO 
alliance has remained united and strong. 
Our relations in the Far East have never 
been better. In our relations with the Soviet 
Union, by strengthening our defenses and 
making clear our determination to negoti- 
ate, we have laid the foundation for mean- 
ingful agreements and a safer, more peace- 
ful world. On an island in the Caribbean, 
we rescued Americans and set a nation free. 

All of us share a dream. It’s a dream, I 
think, of a world at peace, and it’s a dream 
of a broad and open land that offers oppor- 
tunity and prosperity to all. It’s a dream of 
a land where every citizen is judged only 
on merit, a land where every woman and 
man is free to become all that she or he 
can. And I’m sure that one day one of you 
may have this job, my job. And I think the 
only thing we have to worry about is to be 
sure she’s a Republican. [Laughter] 

All of us are laboring in the name of that 
dream, and there’s a lot of work yet to be 
done. But if we have the courage to contin- 
ue the good fight, we'll get it done, and 
we'll achieve great good at home and 
throughout the world. 

And I can’t close for dessert here for a 
moment without mentioning—I don’t know 
whether she’s been introduced or you’ve 
met her or not. But we have here a visitor 
we're very proud to have who was closely 
aligned with us in the recent rescue mission 
in Grenada, Prime Minister Charles of 
Dominica. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:48 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
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Designation of Hoyt D. Gardner as U.S. 
Alternate Representative on the Executive 
Board of the World Health Organization. 
February 3, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Hoyt D. Gardner to be the 
Alternate Representative of the United 
States of America on the Executive Board 
of the World Health Organization. He 
would succeed Dr. Benjamin D. Blood. 

Dr. Gardner has been a general surgeon 
in private practice since 1958. He is a 
fellow of the American College of Surgeons 
and a member of the board of the National 
Blue Cross Blue Shield Association. He was 
on the board of trustees of the American 
Medical Association (1974-81) and served as 
president in 1979-80. He was a member of 
the U.S. Delegation, World Health Assem- 
bly, in Geneva, Switzerland (1975). 

Dr. Gardner attended Westminster Col- 
lege (1942-46) and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Louisville School of Medicine 
(1950). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Louisville, Ky. He was born 
on August 2, 1923, in Paragould, Ark. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





January 28 

In the evening the President attended 
the Alfalfa Club dinner at the Capital 
Hilton Hotel. 


January 29 
Early in the evening the President at- 


tended a Republican Party reception at the 
White House. 
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January 30 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Ambassador Edward L. Rowny, Special 
Representative for Negotiations, U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, to discuss the strategic arms 
reduction talks with the Soviet Union; 

—the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 

gress: 

—the Twelfth Annual Report on the Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Railroad 
Safety Act of 1970; 

—the Annual Report on Pipeline Safety, 
for calendar year 1982, as required by 
the Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 
1968 and the Hazardous Liquid Pipe- 
line Safety Act of 1979. 

The President designated the following- 
named persons to be members of the 
United States delegation to attend the inau- 
gural ceremonies of His Excellency Dr. 
Jaime Lusinchi as President of the Republic 
of Venezuela, scheduled to be held at Cara- 
cas on February 1 and 2: 

Personal Representative of the President, 

with the rank of Special Ambassador, to 

head the delegation: 

George P. Shultz, Secretary of State. 
Representatives of the President, with the 
rank of Special Ambassador: 

George W. Landau, American Ambassa- 

dor to the Republic of Venezuela; 

Langhorne A. Motley, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs. 


January 31 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Republican Members of the House and 
Senate to discuss the 1985 Federal 
budget. 


February 1 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Cabinet, to discuss political issues; 
—a group of trade association leaders, to 
discuss the 1985 Federal budget. 


The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the Fourth Annual Report of the Fed- 
eral Labor Relations Authority, which covers 
fiscal year 1982. 


February 2 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Richard Schifter, U.S. Representative 

on the Human Rights Commission of 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 
President met with representatives of the 
Boy Scouts of America and received the 
Scouts’ Annual Report to the Nation. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Garret 
FitzGerald of Ireland to make an official 
working visit to the United States. The 
Prime Minister has accepted the invitation 
and will meet with the President at the 
White House on March 16. 


February 3 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Alois Mock, leader of the opposition 
party in Austria, who discussed his 
recent trip to Central America; 
—Vice President Kurt Furgler of Switzer- 
land; 
—Prime Minister Eugenia Charles of 
Dominica. 
In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted January 30 


James Harvie Wilkinson III, 
of Virginia, to be United States Circuit 
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Submitted January 30—Continued 


Judge for the Fourth Circuit, vice John D. 
Butzner, Jr., retired. 


Pauline Newman, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Federal Circuit, vice Philip 
Nichols, Jr., retired. 


John R. Hargrove, 

of Maryland, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Maryland, vice 
Shirley B. Jones, resigned. 


Bruce D. Beaudin, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Asso- 
ciate Judge for the Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia for a term of 15 years, 
vice John D. Fauntleroy, retired. 


Robert C. Bonner, 
of California, to be United States Attorney 
for the Central District of California for the 


term of 4 years, vice Stephen S. Trott, re- 
signed. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Council on the Aging for 
the terms indicated: 
For a term expiring June 5, 1985: 
Ingrid Azvedo, of California, vice Charles 
J. Fahey, term expired. 
For terms expiring June 5, 1986: 
Nelda Ann Lambert Barton, of Kentucky 
(reappointment). 
Edna Bogosian, of Massachusetts (reap- 
pointment). 
James N. Broder, of Maine (reappoint- 
ment). 
Tony Guglielmo, of Connecticut (reap- 
pointment). 
Frances Lamont, of South Dakota (reap- 
pointment). 


Submitted January 31 


Julian L. Jacobs, 

of Maryland, to be a Judge of the United 
States Tax Court for a term expiring 15 
years after he takes office, vice Theodore 
Tannenwald, Jr., retired. 
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Nominations—Continued 

Submitted January 31—Continued 

Errol Lee Wood, ° 

of North Dakota, to be United States Mar- 
shal for the District of North Dakota for a 


term of 4 years, vice Kenneth B. Muir, de- 
ceased. 


Submitted February 2 


Woodward Kingman, 

of California, to be an Associate Director of 
the United States Information Agency, vice 
James T. Hackett, resigned. 


Submitted February 3 


Edwin Meese III, 
of California, to be Attorney General. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released January 29 


Advance text: 
Address to the Nation announcing the 
Reagan-Bush candidacies for reelection 


Released January 30 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Pauline Newman to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Federal 
Circuit 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Robert C. Bonner to be 


United States Attorney for the Central Dis- 
trict of California 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following his meeting with 
the President to discuss the strategic arms 
reduction talks with the Soviet Union—by 
Ambassador Edward L. Rowny, Special 
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Checklist —Continued 
Released January 30—Continued 


Representative for Negotiations, U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency 


Advance text: 


Remarks to the National Religious Broad- 
casters annual convention 


Released January 31 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the concrete and aggregates in- 


dustries associations convention in Chicago, 
Ill. 


Announcement: 


Nomination of Julian I. Jacobs to be a Judge 
of the United States Tax Court 


Announcement: 


Nomination of Errol Lee Wood to be United 
States Marshal for the District of North 
Dakota 


Released February 2 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on the Economic Report of 
the President—by Martin S. Feldstein, 


Checklist —Continued 
Released February 2—Continued 


Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers 


Advance text: 

Remarks at a luncheon with Republican 
Members of the House and Senate at the 
Russell Senate Office Building 


Released February 3 


Advance text: 

Remarks on the Central America Democra- 
cy, Peace, and Development Initiative legis- 
lation 


Fact sheet: 

President’s proposed Central America De- 
mocracy, Peace, and Development Initia- 
tive 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved February 2 


S. 1863 / Private Law 98-7 
An act for the relief of Audun Endestad. 
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